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Allies Push Ahead In Sicily 











THIS 


Gen. ‘Ike i On Axis Soil : 


AWN 





IS THE FIRST PICTURE of an Allied Commander-in-Chief on native-enemy soil. Gen. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower is shown here on a beachhead on Sicily conversing with Canadian officers. This 
was the first stop that Gen. Eisenhower made when he visited the island. Gen. Eisenhower asked Capt. 
J. E. Moore (third from the right) to convey his compliments to the Canadian Commander and express 
his gratification and appreciation that the Canadians have joined the Allied command on Sicily. 


Photo by Army Pictorial Service 





First-Hand Accounts Of How 
The Yanks Landed On Sicily 


Naval Barrage Makes 
Path For Troops 
To Disembark 


By S-Set. PHIL STERN 
(S-Sgt. Phil Stern is a STARS 
AND STRIPES photographer. 
He took over 300 shots during 
the first two days of the Si- 
cilian invasion but perhaps the 
greatest picture is what he saw 
and did during those two days. 
Here is that picture as Phil 
Stern told it.) 


It started getting light about 
(530. We had pulled in closer to 
the beach to proceed with landing 
Operations when the shore bat- 
teries opened up. We turned, ma- 
Neuvered, and the whole convoy 
got out of range while the naval 
guns roared. It was wonderful how 
accurate they were. The Navy gave 
us the go ahead signal and we be- 
fan landing operations. On board 
ship the loud speaker announced: 
Gentlemen, proceed with disem- 
barkation,” or some big word like 
that. They could just as well have 
Said, "Get the hell over the side!” 
We all climbed down the rope lad- 
ders into the boats. The soldiers 
Just carried packs with three "K” 
tations and their rifles. The sea 
Was very rough. 

We expected to get hit at any 
minute. I came in on the first 
wave of my ship. We sat there, 
huddled down to protect us from 
flying metal. But I had to get pic- 
tures. I guess my head bobbed up 
and down; I made an exposure 
and ducked. Everybody was very 
quiet except the naval officer in 


Rangers Knock Out 
Big Coastal Guns; 
Clean Out Gela 


By S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


WITH THE AMERICAN FORC- 
ES SOMEWHERE IN SICILY— 
The Ranger boys did it again. 
Landing at Gela before anybody 
else, they knocked out two batter- 
ies of big coastal guns and then 
cleaned out the town itself, taking 
more than 500 prisoners. 


It wasn’t simple. They landed in 
those small LCT’s, with a _ half 
dozen Italian searchlights focused 
right on them and a flock of big 
guns shelling their boats. Some 
boats didn’t make it. 

At the beaches, they found mine- 
fields, barbed wire and some con- 
centrated gunfire all ready and 
waiting. One first sergeant: got hit 
in the guts in a blast that killed 
his captain and temporarily blind- 
ed his lieutenant. With one hand 
covering his wound, the sergeant 
led his men past the beaches into 
cover. Then as soon as the lieu- 
tenant recovered from the concus- 
sion blindness, he and the sergeant 
each took one half the outfit and 
did their next cleanup job 

After that, the lieutenant finally 
persuaded the sergeant to quit and 
fall back to some first aid sta- 
tion. "Hell,” said the sergeant. "I’m 
not helpless yet. Give me some 
prisoners to guard or something.” 

In the meanwhile, others ad- 
vancing toward the big guns ran 
into a couple of pillboxes and 4 


Yank Paratroopers 
Took Vital Part 
In First Scraps 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


AN ADVANCED AIRBORNE 
BIVOUAC—At zero hour iast 
week, grim, black-faced American 
paratroopers roared off from this 
field and disappeared toward the 
coast of Sicily. Into the night flew 
the transports carrying Yanks who 
were to take part in the initial 
fighting of the Battle of Europe. 

This week, the success of the 
American part in the invasion by 
air is becoming increasingly clear 
as reports trickle into the head- 
quarters of this airborne unit. The 
British are known now to have 
been equally successful in the dar- 
ing, difficult task of landing troops 
behind the enemy coastal forces 
on the night preceding the main 
assault on the beaches. 

The night of the Sicilian in- 
vasion was a long one for this 
airborne command The lights in 
the "War Plans Room” burned un- 
til early morning as the command- 
ers awaited the first news of the 
proceedings. Most of all they want- 
ed to know whether the attack 
came as a surprise or were the 
Italians set for it. They were re- 
assured by the drone of returning 
transports below. And then there 
were. the reports of the pilots. 

Despite the darkness, lit only by 
a quarter moon, most of the troop- 
bearing planes located their as- 
signed areas and flashed the red 








(Continued on Page 3) 
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and wider, it 
had started in earnest. 


With harbors. towns 


east corner of the island 
the interior of the island 
miles. 


optimism. 





FDR, Churchill 
Call On Italtans 
To Capitulate 


President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill yesterday called 
upon the people of Italy to capit- 
lulate. The Roosevelt-Churchill 
statement, dropped over Italian ci- 
ties and broadcast over Allied ra- 
dios, reads in full: 

"At this moment the combined 
armed forces of the United Siates, 
Great Britain, and Canada under 
the command of General Eisen- 
hower and deputy, General Alex- 
ander, are carrying the war deep 
into the territory of your country. 
This is the direct consequence of 
the shameful leadership to which 
you have been subjected by Mus- 
‘solini.and his Fascist regime. Mus- 
|solini carried you into this war as 
the satellite of a brutal destroyer 
of peoples and liberties. 

"Mussolini plunged you into a 
war which he thought Hitler had 
already won. In spite of Italy's 
great vulnerability to attack by air 
and sea, your Fascist leaders sent 
your sons, your ships, your air 
forces to distant batlefields to aid 
Germany in her attempt to con- 
quer England, Russia and_ the 
world. 

"This association with the designs 
ot Nazi-controlled Germany was 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Willkie Seeks GOP 
Nomination In ‘44 


WASHINGTON—Wendell Willkie 
will try it again. 

The Republican white hope in 
the last election has announced 
officially he will seek the GOP 
nominacion again in the fall pri- 
maries. 

In his second offensive to storm 
the Republican citadel, the In- 
diana Hoosier is not expected to 
win by the same blitz tactics that 
crushed the enemy four years ago. 
This time he will face the united 
front of the GOP Old Guard, 
spearheaded by such political gen- 
erals as Gov. John W. Bricker of 
Ohio and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
of N. Y., and bucking the big guns 
of newspapers like the Chicago 
Tribune, owned by the commander 
of the powerful GOP machine in 
Illinois, Robert R. McCormick. 











Time-Table Followed 
As Forces Move 
40 Miles Inland 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUARTERS, July 16 
—As Allied forces drove their beachheads deeper 
became apparent to the world this 
week that the first step of the invasion of Sicily was 
an overwhelming success and the Battle for Europe 


and airfields falling into 


the invaders’ hands in ranid succession, there could 
he little doubt that the Allies were maintaining their 
Sicilian time-table. As this edition went to press, 


the Allies held a long, solid beach-head in the south- 


and had penetrated into 
some places as far as 40 


As the first week’s operation ended it could 
be said that there was every reason for continued 


A brilliant Allied navy smoothly landed tre- 


mendous reinforcements, supplies and armor swift- 
*ly to change the invading forces 


from lightly armed shock infantry 
units to fully-equipped field armies. 

Overhead the Allied air armada 
not only created a protective um- 
brella over the land and naval 
forces, but swept ahead of the at- 
tack, carrying confusion and dis- 
may to the enemy with heavy as- 
saults on troop concentrations, air 
bases and military traffic. There 
could be little doubt that the Al- 
lies had a healthy edge in the 
Skies. 

This first breaching of fascism's 
“impregnable” wall around Europe 
involved the greatest combined op- 
eration in the history of the world. 
More than 3,000 vessels of all types, 
untold thousands of men and hun- 
dreds of bomber and fighter air- 
craft assailed Italy's island outpost 
in precise coordination. 

Following a week of rising Al- 
lied air attacks which punished air, 
transportation and communication 
facilities, the invasion of Sicily was 
opened by paratroopers and glider 
borne infantry. Dropping down on 
their objectives late Friday night 





Mere than 20,000 Axis prisoners 
have been captured during’ the 
week of fighting in Sicily. The 
American 7th Army has captured 
15,992 enemy soldiers, it was an- 
nounced officially today. 











three to five hours before their 
comrades were to land on the 
beaches, the air borne troops found 
themselves scattered by high winds 
but were able to gather in suffi- 
cient strength to create a diversion 
which made it easier for the sea 
borne armies to surprise the coast 
defenders. 

There was little question but that 
the enemy was caught off balance. 
Not one of the landings on the 
100 miles of coast, roughly from 
Licata on the south central coast 
around to Avola about 20 miles 
up the eastern shoreline, was re- 
pelled. 

Allied warships standing off the 
coast in the darkness of Satur- 
day’s early hours silenced Italian 
coastal batteries one by one until 
by dawn almost none was able to 
challenge the waves of invaders 
who blackly dotted the white 
beaches. 


For nearly 16 hours after an 
Allied Force Headquarters com- 
munique had announced at 6 AM 
Saturday the start of the invasion, 
an anxious world had no news of 
the fate of the landing forces. 
Then, at 9:30 PM came the word: 
= . initial Allied landings in 
Sicily . . . proceeded according to 
plan.” It wasn't until noon Sun- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Sicily——New Battlefront 
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TIME-TABLE 
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FOLLOWED 





day that any inkling was given 
of what part of the island had 
been attacked; then the commun- 
ique revealed that Aine:ican forces 
had landed east and west of Gela, 
on the south coast. 

As communications gradually im- 
proved, it became apparent that 
the new American 7th Army under 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., haa 
established itself on the coast 
lands west of a point aimost ai- 
rectly south of Ragusa all the way 
up toe the west side of Licata. 

Gen. Sir Bernard Law Mont- 
gomery’s 8th Army, including Ca- 
Hadans, WOK LNe veacnes east of 
Ragusa, down to the southeastern 
tip of the island and up to a point 
just north of Avola on the east 
coast. 

NEW ARMY GROUP 

Both armies were in tne newly 
constitutea 15th Army Group, 
which, with the Allied Navies and 
Air Forces, was unaer Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Gen. Sir Harold 
R. G. Aiexanaer, Deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chiet. The highly suc- 
cessful naval operations were di- 
rected by Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Andrew Cunningham and the Al- 
lied air arm was commanded by 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder. 

The news from the Sicilian cam- 
paign, for the time being anyway, 
promised to be at least 24 
behind the _ tftighting, but the 
world learned by Monday after- 
noon that the Allies were doing 
well indeed. The important port 
of Syracuse, a Roman city for 
more than 21 centuries, had been 
taken. Also in Allied hands were 
nine other towns along the south- 
ern bulge of the island: Avola, 
Pachino, Pozzallo, Scoglitti, Geia, 
Licata, Ispica, Rosolini and Noto. 

Tuesday. Palazzolo, in the hills 
about 20 miles equidistant from 
both the east and south Sicilian 
coasts, was reported taken and the 
Allies to the east and west of this 


point threatened Auguste and 
Ragusa 
By Wednesday afternoon both 


Augusta and Ragusa were reported 
captured and five other towns had 
fallen: the Americans on the west 
had driven into the high country 
to take Naro and Palma and the 
Americans, Canadians and British 
on the central front had swept 
forward into Comiso, Priolo and 
Modica. 

As the week drew to an end, 
Axis opposition began to stiffen: 
tank battles developed, and ele- 
ments of the German Hermann 





Goering Division appeared in the 
fighting in the widely separated 
areas north of Gela and north of | 
Augusta. 

Axis forces strengthened by | 
crack German troops drove back | 
into Augusta harbor, temporarily 
cutting off Allied forces in the. 
town, it was reporied Thursday. | 





But the Biitish immeaiately coun- plain to their people and to the! 


Axis Have Time 
Explaining Sicily 


"I am with you in spirit,” Benito 
Mussolini bravely teld his troops 
in Sicily this week. They were the 
sole words Il Duce saw fit to ex- 
press publicly all week. 

The leader of the Italian Fas- 





week in solitude, while his and 


Hitler’s radio stations tried to ex- 



















RANGERS CLEAN OUT GELA 


(Continued 


trom Page 1) 





mess of machine gun nests. 2nd 
‘Lt. Donald Anderson, of Bingham 
Lake, Minn., leading a platoon, 
found himseif bracketed by some 
fast flying six inch shells, but his 
‘captain, James Lyle, maneuvered 
him out of the danger zone by 


‘cists apparently spent most of the ranjoing directions from a walkie- 


talkie. 
While these boys kept the Eyties’ 


ler attacked and swept the enemy | world how come this cracking of #ttention by wiping out eight ma- 


back up the east coast beyond | 
Bruccoli. Another British column 
reachea inland to take Melilli to 
the west. On the extreme west of 
the Allied front the Americans | 
continued to advance until they | 
were on top of Canicatti, import- 
and rail and highway junction. 


At Bruccoli, the British were | 
only avout 15 miles south of Ca-| 
tania. It appeared that the largest | 
battle of the still young Sicilian 
campaign would develop as the 8th 
Army moved relentlessly forward 
against constantly growing con- 
centrations of enemy troops, guns 
and armor. 

The Allies are expecting the 
stiffest kind of fighting before Ca- 
tania, which is Sicily’s second 
largest city and a key to the mas- 
tery of the east coast. 

Located at the foot of Mt. Etna, 
volcanic highest Sicilian peak, only 
55 miles from Messina, Catania is 
a vital port, railroad and air cen- 
ter. Nearby Gerbini, with its 
great airdrome and many satellite 
ianaing lields, is tne greatest air- 
craft installation in eastern Sicily. 


Unfortunately for any attacking | 
force, the countrysice surrounding | 
Catania is studded. with large ir- 
rigation ditches which provide a 
ready-made defense against tanks 
and other vehicles of war. The 
strategic city lies in the north end 
of the Gornolunga River delta 
which is heavily veined with tribu- 
tary streams, many of which can | 
be good defensive barriers. 





| 





Butch Prisoners 


| 

LONDON—Occupation of their| 
country hasn't prevented Holland- | 
ers from: doing business with the | 
Allies. 
Nazis have revealed that Hol- | 
land businessmen are taking 


orders for the delivery of Amer- 
ican gocds, such as vacuum cilean- 
ers and refrigerators, "after tie 
Allies win the war.” The invad- 
ers threaten to Ceport those, who 
are caught. 





the Fortress Europa. 

At first, however, the usually lo- 
quacious Axis propaganda machine 
was mute. For more than 12 hours 
efter the first American varachu- 
tist dropped to earth in Sicily, no 
word came from Rome or Berlin 
and the first Rome communique 


that was issued amounted to only. 


a bare announcement of the Allied 
operations 
Then began 


a writhing and 


jturning of the Berlin-Rome line! 


that was still in the threes of con- 
fusion as the week closed. 

Foreien lenguage broadcasts 
from the Italian canital did hint 
that Sicily might fall, and there 
were signs that the Avis was al- 
ready preparing an alibi. 

ROME COMPLAINS 

"We have been invaded by the 
two richest countries in the work,” 
was Redio Rome's complaint. 

Of course, said the Axis com- 
mentators, the landines didn’t 
surprise them a bit They knew 
the Allies were coming and the 
Allies were ° allowed” 


come out of the mountains with a 
counter attack so effertive that 
Dunkirk will be repested tenfold. 

Meanwhile the Fasrist varty 
whivped tovether huge "spontane- 
cus” assemblies that paraded for 


\the armv. for the kine and for I! out mines and barbed wire. 
"The people of Sicily are|tached to the Rangers was a sec- 
fiehtine ginrinuriv far their coun-|tion of shore engineers who did 
their fatherland.” all the unloading under fire and 


Duce, 


try and for 
Reme announced at the same time 
as returning corresrondents told of 
the friendly greetine thev received 
from the vneace-lovire natives. 
Rerlin wes incline? to bo a tri- 


The official radio repeated that 
the Avis forces were woitine for 
the Allies to extend their hridce- 
headsc—already 29 to 5M miles jin- 
land at most points. The Germanc 
said their treons were civing full 
suppert but added thet Italy must 
be eyr-rted to bear the brunt of: 
the attack. 

As a matter of fact. the Wil- 
hemctracse wac far more interest- 
ed im the Rueeien ferent then jn 
how *t- junior riner was doing 
in S.cily. ” 





|}chine guns, another Ranger com- 
| pany circled the big guns from the 
rear and, in a surprise attack, put 
all eight coastal guns out of com- 
mission in addition to destroying 
a battery of mortars. 

During all this, combat engi- 
neers, attached to the Ranger 
Swiking force, were busy cleaning 





SOMEWHERE IN SICILY — 
Ranger boss Lt. Col. William O. 
Darby today turned down a pair 
of “chickens” and the command 
of a full infantry combat team so 
that he could stay with “his boys.” 


Lt. Gen. George Patton, 7th 
Army Commander, made the offer 
when he pinned the Distinguished 
Service Cross on Darby in recogni- 
tion of the important part Col. 
Darby and his Rangers have played 
in this show. 

This is the third time that Dar- 
by has turned down a full colone]- 
‘cy. The other two times were in 





to land— | Tunisia, when he was also offered 
jafter that, ‘mobile reserves” wovld command of combat teams. 


"I feel I can do more good with 
my. Ranger boys than I could with 
a combat team,” Darby explained. 





At- 


also troops manning mortars. 


GELA TOOTHCOMBED 


That job done, Rangers spread 
jout at the town’s perimeter and 


|fle bored by the subiect of Sicilv.| went through every house in every 


istreet in Gela. It was all very 
systematic and scientific, with one 
section covering each side of the 
street, watching the builaings on 
the other side so that there wou'd 
be no surprise sniping. There 
wasn't. 

But there were all kinds of in- 
cidents. Col. Darby, Ranger chief, 
featured in a lot ef them. Once, 
with a small group of 18 Rangers, 
Tperby bareed into a hoiel packed 
with 52 Italian officers. There was 





ja lot of noise, a lot of shooting, 
ia lot of grenades going off. It all 
‘jasted about five minutes and then 
Darby and his boys waiked out 
with what was left of the 52 offi- 
cers. 

From somewhere, the Itaiians 
sent several tanks into town to do 
a little street fighting. They had 
little chance to do much. 


One Ranger got within 15 feet 
of one tank and let loose. He 
stopped the tank coli, killing one 
of the crew. The other two of 
the Italian crew refused to come 
cut until they were persuaded by 
an incendiary grenade. , 


Capt. Jack Street, and Set. 
Shirley ("’cail me Jake”) Jacob 
spotted another tank but they 
were all out of ammunition ex- 
cept a 15 pound "pole” charge of 
TNT. So they both ran to the top 
of a nearby building, waited until 
the tank was directly beneath them 
and then dropped the TNT. "It 
was a neat, simple job,’ said the 
captain. 


Shortly after dawn, Gela was as 
peaceful and safe as Brooklyn. 





Sicily Second Great 
Allied Move-Hull 


WASHINGTON—Pointing to the 
invasion of Sicily as the second 
great historic step toward the :n- 
vasion and occupation of continen- 
tal Europe, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull told the press that 
to him “it was a matter of the 
greatest gratification to receive 
word that thus far military pro- 
gress has been so favorable.” 


When asked by the press whe- 
ther the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation, of which Her- 
bert H. Lehman is chairman, was 
planning relief for Sicilians after 
the island was won, Mr. Hull 
avoided a direct reply, but said 
that "the organization was elab- 
orating and collaborating 
with other relief organizations, to 
give suitable attention to relief 
behind the military lines in lib- 
erated countries.” 

The Secretary aiso disclosed 
that the United Nations Interim 
Food Commission would meet for 
the first time at the Archives 
Building on July 15 to discuss long 
range problems 
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A Ship-To-Shore Account 
Of The Island Landings 


D Minus 2 


It’s the old Army game of "hur- 
ry up and wait,” but this time no- 
everybody under- 


gripes; 
This is the big show an 


body 
stands. 


the boys know how many ears and 
That’s why our 
has been sailing from one 
African port to another, sometimes 
staying in one place for a week, 


eyes Jerry’s got. 
LST 


sometimes only for a day. 
Except for women and chais 
lounges, this has really been 


Mediterranean cruise, up to a few 


days ago. It’s been a lot of sun- bea poe = Paes = 
bathing, reading, record concerts, : : ° 
|}as much as we expected to get. 


some hot poker games and swim 


ming off the starboard side several 


times a day. 
But then things changed. Th 


Higgins boats took bunches of the 
boys ashore every morning for long 


hikes along the waterfrent. Tha 


wasn't so bad either because they 


combined the hiking with som 
sightseeing. 

Today's "scuttlebut” (navy latrin 
rumor) 
shoving off tomorrow. The captait 
cenfirmed it when he told me tha 


S-Sgt. PHIL STERN 
With the 7th Army 


I put to bed the last edition 
"Stars and Stripes At Sea” an 
then ate the remaining crumbs of 


the birthday cake that the ship's, 


cook made for us when the paper 


was one week old. Mac used to 


do the publicity for the St. Louis 
Browns. 


D Minus 1 


This morning, as far as I could 
see and wherever I looked—there 
were ships, all kinds. Smallest of 
them all were the LCI’s, which 
looked like submarines every time 
they hit a big wave. All of us kept 
hoping for some quiet calm because 
the troops on the LCI’s were due 
to make the first punch of the 
invasion and nobody can fight on 
a seasick stomach. 

Our much-rumored air umbrella 
boiled down to an occasional group 
of Spitfires. Somebody wisecracked 
that our umbrella was like the 
naked-Emperor’s new clothes — 
"Only the good people can see it.” 

But an officer explained the set- 
up. It wasn’t a matter of air cover; 
it was air control. And the truth 
is that we never did see a Jerry 
plane until we hit Sicily. I guess, 
too, that the biggest solid piece) 
of morale the boys had each morn- 
ing was to see the mass flight of 
about 100 bombers and fighters 
heading out on a bombing mission. 


At a naval rendezvous In the 
afternoon, our fat convoy swelled 
even fatter. With a strong skirt 
of. subchasers and destroyers and 
an outer fringe of larger ships, the 
boys stopped worrying about tor- 
pedoes. 

We were briefed today. They 
told us where we were going, what 
we expected to find lined up 
against us. That spiked the rum- 
ors which had us headed for every- 
where from Havana to Yankee 
Stadium. 

H-hour came at 2:45 AM and 
Shortly after that we saw the first’ 
flashes from the first fire of the 
big coastal guns. 

Five bombs thuddea 100 yards 








reports that we're finally 





| 





By S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 


D. Day 


from our ship just pefore daw 
today. It was.a single plane flyin 
high in a hurry and before any 
d/ body spotted it, it was gone. 


from the beaches of Gela. 





of the enemy’s heavier artiller 
have been splattering shells in th 
e | Sea all around us. 
a lis ringed 


been parading up and down th 
coastline, letting loose with th 
| terrific "whoom” of their eight 
|inchers focusing on the enemy ar 
| tillery several miles from the bea 
| ches. All day long we’ve been hear 


e 


t 


e| ing war noises. 


and confusing the 


land planes. 
Everybody 


1 


t| sleeps with 





S-Sgt./RALPH G. MARTIN 
With the Rangers 


of | nerve-jangling, even to the guys 
a| Who spent 
agreed with Pvt. John 


months in Tunisia. 


Thev all 
Griggs, of Newark, N. J., who said, 
|The main reason I get a little jit- 
ltery on these ships is that they 
| make me feel like a clay duck in a 
shooting gallery in Coney Island.” 


Another morning raid, this time 
by three planes who criss-crossed 
a pattern of six bombs right off 
our starboard side. We're in the 
Axis backyard now and _ they’ve 
|been throwing all kinds of planes 
|at us, all day long. They only 
|come in small formations, but they 
|eome often, from all sides. So far 
| we haven’t captured any airfields 
|yet and so our fighter plane cover 
| has to come all the ways from 
Africa. On the other hand, the 
ME’s and the Macchi’s are only a 
few flying minutes away from us. 


One of the favorite Axis tricks— 
something they've done dozens of 
times today—is to send a_ single 
plane tearing out from inland, 
sweeping across the beaches on a 
fast strafing job. Or else they 
send out a couple of divebombers, 
barely skimming above the docked 
ships. Sometimes, when the Spits 
are around, you see a fast movie- 
thriller. chase. Twice we saw those 
concentrated crinkly black puffs of 
fiak hit smack on their target and 
both. times the ME’s crashed. 


Finally, like everything else, our 
nerves got dulled to it. Still, when 
a flock of Jerry bombers are pass- 
ing immediately overhead, not too 
high, in a tight formation and it’s 
light enough for them to see you 
very plainly—it’s tough for any- 
body to appear disinterested. I ne- 
ver saw such a flak-freckled sky. 
Every ship in the harbor threw up 
everything they had. But the 
bombers weren't interested. They 
were going somewhere else. 


Too much Jerry air stopped us 
from landing several times in the 
afternoon. But after midnight, 
immediately after some fireworks, 





The ship is parked several miles 
We 
can't get too close because several 


The town itself 
in with a thick rim of 
| smoke, where all the fighting is. 


Our warships, the big babies, have 


Some of the boys 
have been getting a little supersen- 
e| Sitive 
|sounds and sea sounds with guns 


ship 


their 
we couldn’t use the ship’s radio| clothes on now. You never know 
for news monitoring anymore. So| when to expect the long, shrill ring 
Mac (Sgt. James MacLoughlin) and' of the general alarm. The ring is 





) 
D Plus 2 





n 
8 


wards for Jerry. But this time, al 


fires, all over the 


beautiful. 


place. 


y 
€/out the Arabs. 
were skinnier than any in Medina 


The jetty was blown up in 


badly hit by bombs or shells. 

All the people looked at 
we drove in but 
cheering, no "Vive 
These people had 


e 
e€ 


there was 


relatives 


us. 
one of them said. Everywhere, you 


ragged men. 

Lines of prisoners were marched 
through town all day long. They 
were dark, wiry-looking guys, show- 
ing up small against our big MP's. 





Set.. JACK FOISIE 
With the Airborne Injantry 


The prisoners walked past. build- 
ing marked up with encouraging 
printed words signed by their 


sidelines were bawling, but one of 
them yelled out in Italian to one of 
the prisoners she_ recognized, 
"You're all right now, you're 
right now,” she said. 


D Plus 3 
Hitched a ride with a Provost 
Marshal, Maj. Thomas Lancer, 


who was with the N. Y. State} 
Constabulary for 14 years. Maj. 
Lancer was the officer in charge | 
of keeping Gela in order, "We | 
didn't have any trouble with the 
people as soon as they knew they 
weer licked. We were too many for 
them,” said Lancer. Biggest job 
was the evacuation of prisoners. 
Thousands of them streamed in 
from everywhere, all sections of 
the front. There was no sniping. 
"These Italians don’t go in for 
that,” he said. 

Met up with the Rangers and 
saw some old friends. The Ranger 
boys are fighting in the hilly coun- 
try about six miles northwest of 
town and they were having a 
lieavy concentration of enemy in- 
fantry pouring in on them. The 
two hills they took, look like two 
little knobs placed close to- 
gether but the’re important—they | 
command the nearby roads 

Most of the fields around town) 
are still littered with Axis tanks; 
that were blasted by our forces. It 
was the artillery-big gun duel that 
purned down so many of the near- 
by wheatfields. a 

Things are finally settling down 
into a highly-schemed order of 
things. The Italian-speaking 
Yanks, (and there were plenty of 
them,) were telling the people that 
we were going to help them, not 
hurt them. One of them, S-Sgt. 
Frank Sclafani, of the Bronx, N.Y., 
went around quoting Tom Paine in 
Ttalian. Something about, "We 
fight not to enslave, but to set @ 
country free and make room upon 








we loaded the vehicles and’ troops 


onto barges and landed in Sicily. in. 








the earth for honest men to live 
”» 





We started for Gela just before 
dawn, with our necks craned up- 


we Saw was a perfect cover of Spit- | 
It was 


Gela itself didn’t look like much! camera. I he 
—a slightly overgrown Gafsa with- \like the othe 
Some of the streets} 


the 
middle, the wires were down, but! 
none of the roads were busted and 
only a few of the houses had been 


us a German 





Duce. Some of the women on the} 


| very 
‘without mercy. Well, what's going 


completely. 


OUR MEN REPORT SICILIAN INVASIO 
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NAVAL BARRAGE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


PARATRCOOPERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 





like "Well, 
ravioli in 


Gags 
having 
hours.” 

It was very light then about 
0630. The waves were about ten 
} feet high near the shore. The boat 
}grounded and we all hopped out. 
;| The water came up to my waist. 
| It felt swell after all the sweating 
we'd gone through. It 
| feel relaxed, like a kid in v\ ding. 
| But I had to worry about my 
ld it above my head 
rs held their rifles. 
A lot of guys had already reached 
he beach. A lot of vehicles—not 


boys, 
a 


you'll be 
couple of 





lt 


ilar land 
jthrough the sand. There was 
wonderful visibilicy. Everybody 
kept looking up waiting for those 
planes to appear. 


type—were —_ grinding 


thing was that the planes 

When the civilians and soldiers 
saw our trucks on the roads— 
jthe roads were shiny white and 


saw soldiers handing out their) (hey glistened i 

/ ; in the sun— 0- 
rations and cigarettes to poorly! pie = eunnaed, ne 
dressed, skinny little kids and|roads from North Africa. how did 


you get here?” they asked. 
LATIN FROM BROOKLYN 


As we made our way inland the 
sand suddenly disappeared and 


The first thing civilized we saw 
were grape bushes. I saw a farmer 
and as he was not packing a gun, 
I went up to him and said in my 
best Brooklyn Italian, "Bon gior- 
no.” What did he say in return? 
He said, "Hiya, kid!” 

It turned out his 
Tom Adams and he had lived in 
Hackensack, N. J., for 18 years. 
He pressed women’s dresses there 
and he still has sisters living in 
Hackensack. He was very happy 
that the Americans had come. 

"Damn right,” he ‘said. "Fascisti 
no geod. No movies here. In Amer- 
ica every corner I see movies. I 
wastreated okay in America.” 

Tom was. determined to treat 
Americans okay also. He gave me 
wine, some pears and peaches. I 
was introduced to the whole fa- 
mily. I gave them some chewing 
gum and sugar. 

The American boys of Italian 
descent were really in their hey- 
day. They could ask questions and 
answer questions and there were! 
plenty of both. One old guy nam-! 
ed Sam Cheli who had sharpened 
knives in New York before return- 
ing to Sicily, had this to say: "Of 
|course we are happy to see you 
|}Americans, but you should have 
jcome three vears ago. Fascisti 
| propaganda said Americans were, 

vicious and killed peonle 





on here certainly is different from 
what they expected. 
AXIS ATTACK | 
Many of the people greeted us| 
with fascist salutes; I guess they 
didn’t think there was any other 
manner of greeting a military| 
force. Some people raised both! 
hands in surrender. We waved to! 
them in return. 
We were in Comiso about 45 
minutes and then we moved to- | 
ward Comiso airport. About five 
minutes later we got shot at by / 
artillery. We all piled out of the 
half tracks and hit the gullies. We | 


were shelled for half an hour and | ht 


then the infantry finally got the | 
gun. We got back into the vehicle | 
and came within 200 yards of the} 
airport when a jeep dashes out 


and a captain told us that the air- 


port was not ours yet and there | for 


charge. He was joking all the eons. | 


made me) 


amphibious vehicles but the regu- | 


Sand | 
S NO/ was flying all over the beach as 
la Amerique.”|the guys dug foxholes. The amaz- 
and | ing 
friends fighting us only a few miles| never did come over. 
away. Still, some were glad to see 
"We have starved too much,” 


the ground became hard and firm. | 


name was | 


j}and 
ed with blackening, 


appointed rendezvous; 
departure: 


man. 
nounced. 


jump signal. Ironically enough, a 
few were blinded by the fires set 
|earlier in the evening by bombers. 
| These troops were landed some 
| miles off the target but they were 
able to fight their-way through 
and rejoin the main body. One 
| plane load could not find the area 
and returned to the base 

"We had stood up and were 
ready to jump,” one "jumping 
jack" described, "but the red light 
|} never came on. It's a hell of a 
| letdown. I hope we get another 
| chance.” 

He did. So did others; they went 
with the next lift. 
| United Siates and British air- 
|} borne commands carried out sepa- 
rate missions, although there was 
very close coordination between the 
; two. The Tommies rode in Amer- 
ican-made gliders some of which 
|}were piloted by American glider 
| pilots. Twenty were “borrowed” 
|} from the Army ‘Air Corps for the 
| mission. 


lin 


HEAVY FLAK 


Almost all the tow planes for 
ithe gliders and the transports for 
| the jumpers were from American 
| troops carrier command. These 
pilots took their planes through 
extremely heavy flak especially af- 
ter the invasion was on and they 
could no longer depend upon the 
element of surprise. 

The returning transports stand- 
ing empty and alone on the field 
presented a different picture from 
the night of the invasion. Then 
[the planes were surrounded by 
American paratroopers who were 
to be landing amid the enemy even 
| before the hour. 

On the eve of the day they had 
long awaited, the men gathered for 
the takeoff. A year of the most 
concentrated training was behind 
them. Many of them were to have 
their first taste of war—the tough- 
est kind of war—the invasion of 
Europe. 

Their mission was to take enemv 
airdromes, to take them and hold 
them until the seaborne land 
forces reached and relieved them. 
Their mission the paratrooners had 
known for several davs. They had 
studied their maps and memorized 
their orders and completed their 
coordinated plans, but it was not 
until one morning at reveille that 


they were told “tonight is it.” 
GETTING READY 
Throughout the day the men 
checked and packed their gear and 
equipment. Each of the many 


pockets of their jumping suits were 
utilized. The natty jumping boots, 
trademark of the profession, were 
laced with extra tightness. 

The bivouac atmosphere re- 
mained business-like and grim. No 
horseplay, no heroics, no boasts. 
no doubts. The Yanks were ready 
confident. The  tenseness 
mounted as the time grew short. 

The colonel, tallest of them all, 
his lean face more liberally smudg- 
the darkest 
of them all, spoke his final com- 
mands: The stowing of equipment: 
no smoking while in flight: the 
the time of 
the time of replacing 


the "Mae West” with the chute: 


the time over the dropping zone. 


Cloth maps were issued to each 
The pass word was an- 


"And you'd better get it in a 
ry,” the colonel added. "for 


there are going to be a lot of itchy 
trigger fingers.” 


ZERO HOUR 


The briefing was over. The time 
takeoff would be 2055. The 


was going to be a big attack in! men had a few minutes left for a 
about 20 minutes. We pulled right smoke, a drink of water and a 
back quick. We bivouacked right! little talk. 


by a gasoline dump. Then I! 


jumped into an unfinished foxhole |in the lead 
One bomb | Set. 
dropped about 120 feet away. You) Ohio, who was celebrating his 23rd 


about two feet deep. 


| 


know what that means 


ground shakes and the shrapnel Sicily for 
chuckled some of the others. 


sings and vou choke in the dust. 


This was the worst bombing I have 


ever been in. I saw myself back | j 


There were 13 enlisted men going 
plane. No. 13 was S- 
Bob Gillette. of Lewiston. 


the birthday that day. "We'll give him 


a birthday present,” 


Besides these 13 men who were 
umping with the colonel, other 


in the hospital with nurses run- officers in the lead plane included 


ning around with giant thermom-| Lt. 
eters. 


Col. William T. Ryder, the 
father of American paratroopers” 


The bombers missed the dump| who was going along as an .ob- 


We took off 








of 
straps on their helmet and climb- 
ed aboard. One by one they dis- 
appeared 
commander saluted the assembled 
a mga and then he too climbed in- 
Side 


and | server; Maj. Benjamin Vandevoort. 
came to a group of buildings | the combat executive officer and 
which had been used by a German | Capt. A. W. Ireland, the adjutant. 
cadre. There was the zip, zip. zip 
of sniper fire. We pulled out and 
into the nearest gulley. Then in 
a very academic manner we start- 
ed cleaning them out with .50 cal- 
ibre machine-gun fire. Tracer fire 
set the place afire and rifle gren- 
ades finished it off. There were 
weird howls from the snipers as 
they died. 


The men drew their last puff 
smoke, tightened the chin 


into the cabin. Their 


The liberation of Europe had 


begun, 
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A REPORTER'S INVASION DIARY 


Soldiers Are Lively 
As Invasion Ship | 


Hoists 


MONDAY, JULY 5 

This is my birthday, and I com- 
memorate it by boarding the good 
ship, 69, known as “Lizzie” to its 
crew. I don’t know where I'm go- 
ing, or when, but I do know why. 
It's the invasion—the opening of 
the second front. 

There are more than 1000 soldiers 
aboard our ship alone, infantry, 
chemical warfare, engineer, med- 
ical and field artillery units. All 
wear battle dress of olive drab, and 
all are plenty hot and sticky. They 
look over the ship, admiring the 


20 and 40 mm. and three-inch 
guns. Spirit is high. Card games 





spring into life. One group gathers | 


about a hillbilly who is extracting 


lively jigs from a violin. Some 60 | 


percent of these men are veterans 
of the Tunisian campaign. 


No pets may be brought aboard | 


according to orders. But a couple 
of small cogs are hustled into the 
hold, not to reappear until the 


ship is underway. I stow my gear | 


in the cabin of Commander Wilbur 
Wiedman, of Summit, N. J., who 
obligingly offers to share his 
quarters and his writing desk. Real 
ham for dinner. Life belts are is- 
sued, and there is an alert at 
2240. But no enemy planes appear. 


TUESDAY, JULY 6 


Shortly after 1000 o'clock we 
leave our berth and are towed by 
tug to the far end of the harbor. 


“IT hope this ain't a dry run,” mum- | 
bles a corporal. It evidently isn't, | 


because we hoist anchor late in 
the afternoon. Once in the open 
sea we turn eastward — a dozen 
treop transports and an escorting 
pack of destroyers. Debarkation 
drills are held after chow. Every- 
body has his gas mask—just in 
case Hitler goes to desperate ex- 
tremes — and life belts must be 
worn at all times. Well, I always 
wanted to take a Mediterranean 
cruise, but little did I think it 





The diary on this page, 
written by James A. Burchard, 
arrived yest€rday morning by 
plane from Sicily in the form 
of 16 closely typewritten pages. 
Because of space limitations it 
had to be pared down consid- 
erably. 


i _ 





Axis Planes, Armor 
Give Yanks Very 








Anchor 


, loaded with all types of equipment 
‘from machine guns to hand gre- | 
nades. Protestant services are held. | pillar busily packs down a track 
| We tie white strips of gauze) through the sand for mobile stuff 
| bandage about our arms. These) Coming off the LST’s.. Amphibi- 
‘will serve as identifying marks 4MS crawl over it toward the front 
‘during the blackness of the initial | lines. There is a hurry call for 
| attack. Close to midnight. Calmer | field artillery, so Lt. Col. Gibbs 
| water was reported inshore. The | hotfoots it over the dunes followed 
| boys gather in the wardroom for a| by guns and ammunition which 
| final meal—sandwiches and coffee. | arrived by ducks—the first ducks 
Some sleep bent over tables A _ to be used in this war. Sheer man 
‘radio blares "The Army Made a| power moves much equipment, 
Man Out of Me.” Overhead is the; with soldiers manning ropes. It’s 
arone of planes, and we know the | tough sledding over soft sand. 


a oe ee ee aricet gr-|_, Prisoners sit on the beach. ‘They 
| rived at the rendezvous, ourselves. | De, = pyle: and a a Ne nae 
It won't be long now. pleased at being captured. Nearby 
SATURDAY, JULY 10 | Three wounded Americans are be- 
F PAS 3 | ing treated. I talk to Pvt. Joe 
It is now 1400. Veni, vidi, vici—| Shaddock, infantryman from Wi- 
| at least, we have conquered a small | negar, Wisc. 
i < Sicily. At ~~ — "We landed smack in front of a 
am sitting in one of a series of!,. * - 
small Sicilian caves one mile away L tat! ee ee 
and overlooking the Mediterran- . 
ean, They serve as temporary re- 
gimental headquarters. 


| On the right, a hundred yards 
beloved 105's are blasting away. On 
away, a battery of Lt. Col. Gibbs’ 
the sand dunes a column ot Ital- 
ian prisoners plods toward the 
' boats and incarceration. Thus far 
the opening of the second front 
| has been an unqualified success. 

We have just learned that Gela, 
|}a town of 40,000, has fallen except 
for sporadic fighting. The Rangers 
| handled that job. A colonel seems 

well pleased, although he does not 
|; know too much concerning the 
progress of divisions on our left 
and right. But all indications are 
| good. 


beach to the dunes. I dig a foxhole 
with my helmet as the earth actu- 
ally quivers from cannon reverber- 
ations. 


ne 


As I write a %attalion files past 
in open Lattle order. It is going 


Nobody wastes a second. A cater- | 


is a temporary Red Cross station. | 


Warm Welcome 


stiff battle behind the German frem the beach heading for the 
lines with mortars and machine! front. And 105’s were rolled into 
| positions overlooking the road. 
Down rolled the tanks, and into 
action went do-or-die American 
soldiers who had been commanded 
to stop the tanks at all costs. 
Stop them they did! Four tanks 
| went up in flames in practically 
j nothing flat as fields all around 





|}guns. Most of them had to fight 
|fer their lives in small packs, | 
| while 88's chased them dizzy. 
Typical is the story told by Ist | 
| Lt. Tony Pappas, of Chicago, and | 
|Capt. Gordon Johnson, of Ft.| 
| Worth, Texas, and attached to par- 
;achute units. They were making 
| their first combat jump with their were seared black by concentrated 
objective a strong point at a road, fire. Before the tanks tiled the 
| juncture. As Capt. Johnston telis| scene, 11 of them gave up the 
itne ghost. Back went the survivors in- 

"We landed 1500 yards from the | ‘0 the comparative safety of the 
| desired spot, with only 40 men out | German Jines—the Hermann Goer- 
‘of a 100 who jumped. We were in | ing divisions which were steadily 
ja tough spot, so we moved into | being reinforced. As usual, this 
lan orchard near a house. All| Unit catches the brunt of the scrap. 
around us guns opened up, so we The others, we hear, gained their 
| charged the house with grenades. | Objectives fairly easily. But not us. 
|We killed or captured everybody|We get Germans, tanks, dive 
in it—about 35—and settled down | bombers, strafers, mortars and all 
| for a siege. | Kinds of artillery. 


“But they brought up a battery | Atop the hill Johnson found Lt. 
+ 88 - hat —, “wo ag ;Col. Charles Denholin looking over 
| decapitate y a shell — which |a 57 A-T gun. The crew had taken 
| forced us to retreat through the | off to save its collective hide. 
rear of the house with 88's giving |Johnson and the colonel @idn't 
us hell at the same time. Just|know how to work the gun, but 
when it seemed we were cooked, | iney monkeyed around a few mine 
some heavy stuff — a os “utes and got it spitting. Then they 
so. — over an ift ye | knocked off a German tank, ang 

ve S. was a 61 rom the | chased some others back. The Ger- 
& peso : ; ;man artillery really went to work 

We finally got back with seven|for vengeance. When the siuif 
dead and just about everybody started to his right 20 yards away, 
wounded. But you should have | Jonson and the colonei took it on 
seen Capt Sayre, a a. |the lam in a jeep. They picked up 
pone om Soes by = |S captain and a lieutenant on the 

. é 4 a | way. 
and really used them. It looked | 


like a wild-west thriller.” Just topping the hill a_ shell 


Lt. Pappas was knocked cold on | ae = wey oo jeep. ben 

- Pap : 1 On| ¢ yr , his y rid- 
the landing, as he hit rump first.| gied by steel, and the colonel got 
He crawled on his hands and knees j¢ jn the left shoulder. The lieu- 
pd — —— Ss — |tenant had one through his lungs. 
Thon @ binst of ‘ame fire pat They stopped in s gully finally, 
jand only got that far because 


to reinforce the front lin, about 
five miles ahead. The boys are 
held up by tanks, light French- 
| made jobs. A few of our own tanks 
already have been landed, but they 
seem to be lost, strayed or stolen. 


But let's turn back the clock to 








late Friday night and take this | 
invasion in order. 





Lt. JAMES A. BURCHARD 
With the 7th Army 


removed his left eye, but he es- 
caped without serious damage. 
Pappas dives into a fox hole as 
| the Jerry planes come over and 
| doesnt get up. We figure he’s hit 
|} and rush over. But he’s just asleep 
—completely exhausted. 


Stukas and strafers concentrate 





Johnson reached over to steer and 
| Manipulate the gear shift while the 
| colonel worked the pedals. Except 
for his legs, the colonel wasn’t 


| moving very much. 
} 


| They had to leave the captain's 
|body behind, but there was @ 


would include these trimmings. |I got a bullet through my left, 0n the beach. Up front things are chance of saving the lieutenant. 





Chow is quite a problem, but a 
field kitchen of sorts is set up be- 
low decks and regulation chow 
lines are formed. They stretch all 
the way down the main deck and 
disappear into a hatch. But no- 
bedy complains about the long 
wait. 

So we're going to Sicily! They 
tell us now that we're underway, 
and little booklets on the topo- 
graphy, history and importance of 
the Mediterranean s largest island 
are distributed. They also tell us 


a strong British force will strike | 


from the southeast as we make a 
dead-of-night landing from 
west. Our particular assignment, 
is aimed at Gela. There is a great 
scramble to locate this little town 
on the map. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7 

Many more ships join our con- 
voy today They stretch from hor- 
izon to horizon, with war vessels 
on the flanks. At one time I count 
63. But they're only a drop in the 


nautical bucket, Colonel T. in- 
forms me. All told 2500 craft will 
take part in this invasion — the 


greatest armada ever assembled. 
Even the landings in North Africa 
looks small by comparison And 
the 2500 includes nothing smalle1 
than the LCI. If you take in the 
smaller boats, said the colonel, the 
number would run well up to 3,000. 
Shades of Columbus! 

A calm, placid sea, but hot. It’s 
drill, dril!, drill for the soldiers as 
the convoy zig-zags in perfect for- 
mation. The boys have got to get 
into those landing barges in pitch 
darkness, so nothing is left to 
chance. 


FRIDAY, JULY 9 


Early this morning the convoy 
pivots and swings northward. Now 
we really are on the hunt—setting 
a course that leads directly to 
combat. All hands to battle sta- 
tions at 0500. 

Choppy, white-capped sea, and a 
high wind. Hour by hour the fleet 
grows in size. We now have an 
American cruiser 200 yards away 
and more destroyers. Five miles 
astern another huge convoy has 
appeared. Landing barges 


the | 


We had no difficulty locating hand, so I went under water for a 
Gela. The bombers saw to that | spell. But hand grenades fixed the 
earlier in the day. When we sailed | pill box. The Italians who weren't 
up the coast Gela appeared as a| dead surrendered. We didn’t have 
flaming, red beacon. Fires still| any time to waste.” 
burned, and a more perfect land- | : . 
mark could not be desired. The|, Pasquale Lettiere, a private, is 
town still was tossing up plenty of | having his shoulder treated. He 
ack-ack. With good reason, too. | Speaks Italian well. "These Wops 
| Overhead our paratroopers were | tell me our arrival was no secret,” 
coming in wave by wave. All over he says. "In fact, they expected us 
the landscape guns protested our | two days ago. 
arrival. But the aratroopers ; . 
| couldn't be sheneed, ae a ain |__Pfe. Arthur Anderson, of Praise, 
‘strated when their pre-arranged | Ky “ has a bloody bandage about 
signal fires and red-green liehts | 48 right knee. In the first wave, 

o . 

flashed our positions to our land- |he fell down on the barge runway. 

ing barges. Also highly encouraging BUt, casualties are surprisingly 

|was the Mediterranean, iiself. It S™#!! in this regiment considering 
|had calmed down, and the barges |‘ Scope of action. Three dead in 
had little difficulty in navigating. |‘®€ first attack, and a few woun- 

At 0100 comes the order: ‘First | a. 

;wave in your boats.” They're) I walk over the dunes to an Ital- 
Swung over the side and chug away ian house where there are more 
in the darkness to mark time. Tie} prisoners and a scared family. The 
hour of attack is 0245. Soon the mother holds a terrified child. They 

|; second wave is over and gone.;give me a_ Sicilian watermelon. 
| Searchlights spring to life along!’ German 88's are landing close and 

; the shore, but we are standing pff in profusion, so I dig into my fox 


not exactly rosy. But an Italian|So Johnson recruited a corporal 
prisoner happens to have a pill- |‘Fhey found bamboo canes suppert- 
| box plan in his possession. It de-|ing grape vines in a nearby vine- 
| tails the position and strength of | yard, and used their shirts to im- 
, each box in the vicinity. His elated | provise a stretcher. Sticking the 


|captors immediately go to work) poles through their shirt sleeves 
}and wipe eut the pill boxes one by | they carried the lieutenant to 6 
one. firsi-aid tent. Johnson thus was 


'jefi without a shirt—but he's been 
' recommended for a DSC. 


We try to sleep, but no use. The 
| Jerries really turn on a mammoih 
‘air attack that lasts better than 
an hour. They hit at everything, 
from the boats to suspicioned are 
tillery positions. Some come une 
comfortably close. Capt. Murphy 
says: "What the hell, if you de 
pet killed it won't be so much 
bother if you're asleep.” A _ eceol 
bird, he’s soon snoring. 


Conversation between CP offi- 
;cers and battalion commanders is 
(constant and sparkling. Rumors 
| fly like hail. And even a tough 
| Situation such as this is not with- 
out a touch of humor. 
| “The artillery reports that two 
; tanks in your sector are in flame,” 
telephened one CP officer to a 
front-line commander. 

"I don't give a damn what the 
artillery reports,” came the reply. 
“This is the infantry. Just walk 
| up here and look over my shoulder. 
You'll see those tanks, and if they MONDAY, JULY 12 
are on fire we're all burning up.”| At ©130 the rattle of machine 

TF . jguns awakes us cgain. Americans 
CONSAT. FULT 3 jare attacking in the dark with 

The fireworks start at dawn jfixed bayonets. The Germans— 
with artillery engagements and |eyen the Hermann Goering specials 
raid after raid by planes. They don’t like that for nothing. The 








a bit too far to be discovered. Sur- | 


| prisingly, a lighthouse on a point; LST’s, unloading supplies on the} 
They straddle the boats, | 


to our stern remains sublimely 
| alight. 
| “Now I believe in the colossal 
Llunders of war,” remarked a young 
;captain. "It was the same way at 
Dieppe.” 


hole. Their target is a pair of 
beach. 
but don’t hit them. One _ shell 
lands no more than five feet away 
in the water. Work continues at 
an accelerated pace. 


We soon move the CP forward, 


| drop heavy stuff that fairly lifts 

a guy out of his fox hole. Our 
155s cut loose, ang bedlam reigns 
| hour after hour. The regimental 
| Staff is worried, however. The Jer- 
| ries have tanks, and we don’t. Yes- 
| terday a few tanks would have 
| raised hell and cut the German 
| line. Now it’s too late. We'll have 


| The searchlights probe diligently.|a mile behind our front line, in an| © do it the hard way, and the 


| Finally a warship lovs a shell at 
the most persistent beam, and it 
disappears immediately. Then it is 
0245 and all hell cuts loose. Tra-! 
cers, flares and heavy stuff light | 
up the landscape. The rattle of 
machine guns echoes across the 
|water. There is an explosion and 
great burst of flame in Gela proper. | 


Warships pound the hills. This’ 
‘goes on and on. : 
| Just after daybreak I climb! 


‘gown the landing net to a barge. 


|All around us naval guns are| 
|hanging away at overhead ee tegen 
| We leave the good ship Lizzie and 
| head down the coast past Gela. | 
In an hour we drive on the beach; 
the front of the barge goes down 
and out we jump waist deep in) 
|; Water. There is a lively scramble | 


olive grove. Quick foxholes are dug | 
I borrow a German | 


in hard earth. 
two-piece field shovel, a neat con- 
traption. We get a warm welcome. 
An Axis mortar lands 100 yards 


away. Then we're straddled by 
shells. I land in a foxhole with a 
two-star general. There is no 


rank when shells are splattering 
the vicinity! 


job falls upon infantry and field 
artillery. And we might mention 
a few Lightnings that swooped 
around the general landscape look- 
ing for tanks. 

| At 1030 our case seems desper- 
ate. We're being surrounded by 
; tanks. The Mark IV's are trying 
to cut through to the beach, split- 
ting the American forces and get- 
ting in position to blast supply 


,|boys advance to positions they 
jwere forced to relinquish yester- 
jday. At dawn our artillery turns 
ion the heat, slackening the ter- 
|rifie tempo of their fire only when 
| Jerry planes are overhead. 
| T-Set. Nels T. Sandin, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and Pvt. Tom Ed- 
wards, of Evansville. Ind. are re- 
|pairing wires. They find themselves 
'in the middle of a tank battle, so 
|they hide under a bridge. They 
see the Mark VI’s flattened, but 
|don’t see the crews. jump out. 
|Hearing the tramp of feet on the 
|bridge, they think American sol- 
|diess are crossing. So they jump 
|out—face to face with the Ger- 
;}man tank crews. 

"They were more surprised than 
us,” says Sandin. "We both had 


We're hardly on deck ten min-| lines. There is a grim telephone | rifles, and they put up their hands. 


utes when a jeep drives up with | message relayed by Col. T. He de- | Some 


paratroopers aboard. They're dirty 
and absolutely pooped. They're 
also plenty peeved, as they were 
dropped all over the landscape and 
never could get organized. Quite 
a few were dropped, and so far only 
a handful have made their way 
to the American lines. They had 
no opportunity to capture a strong 


are te get across the strip of open point as intended and put up a 


|mands all anti-tank weapons 
available—and fast. While he 
talks from regimental CP, machine 
guns open on us from two nearby 
hills. We hit the dirt. The colonel 
T calmly finishes his call before 
looking for his fox hole. 

Luckily for us—-and damned un- 
lucky for the German tanks—our 





more Germans, coming 
| around the bend to the bridge, 
| saw their pals with their hands up, 
|so they hoisted ’em, too. That way 
| we got 22 prisoners. All of them 
were armed with pistols and 
| knives, but they didn’t take much 
urging to drop everything. We 
marched them back 200’ yards and 
|turned them over to a tank of- 


cannon company was on the way ficer.” 
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TAIL FEATHERS GONE, a B- 


25 Mitchell, named J 


Jeannette Came Back 





eannette, recently returned to her base minus 


the left elevator and part of the left rudder, and with the right elevator held enly by a few threads. 
Piloting her to a safe landing was ist Lt. Harry R. Logan, of Bloomfield, Conn. Members of the crew 
shown left to right are: Lt. Logan; Ist Lt. Kenneth M. Schasinger, Streeter, N. D., bombardier; Ist 
Lt. Lamont L. Cates, Bessemer, Ala., navigator; S-Sgt. Rudy Sakermestrovitch, Akron, Ohio, gun- 
ner; S-Sgt. Thomas Valentic, Verona, Pa., radio-operator, and T-Sgt. Joseph P. Vrabel, Adams, 

Mass., aerial photographer, 


Carrier Command's | 
C-47's Go To War 


By CY PETERMAN 
(Philadelphia Inquirer Correspondent) 


AN ADVANCED ALLIED AIR- Today their planes stood pugna- 
BASE, July 14—That poor relation) ciously at the edge of runways 
in the family of American military | while crews counted the scars and 
aviation: the Troop Carrier Com-| began patching them. Today the 
mand flying C-47's, have should-j|pilots were excitedly comparing 
ered their way into the picture of | notes on what the boys from Syra- 
Flying Fortresses, A-20's and P-38's| cuse .threw at them, or how they 
as Allied Forces in North Africa|/ had escaped Axis flak on Sunday 








acclaimed its part in the airborne 
invasion of Sicily. 

Perforated by 50-calibre bullets, ! 
torn by ack-ack and tracer, the} 
plodding transport that went to) 
war—one year to the day from the 
date it entered troop carrier ser-| 
vice—fought its way home like big 
brother B-17, but without any of 
the latter’s armor. The story un-| 
folded on every field and in every | 
group as the experiences of two) 
night-sorties were told by pilots) 
and crews who until the eve of the | 
recent assault had been no nearer} 
to combat than ‘lugging loads ot} 
landmines into the battle zone. 


THE MILK RUN 

Life had indeed been a bore to} 
these kids until the other night.| 
They called their job ‘the milk | 
run,’ disdaining its low altitude ha- 
zards, envying fighter and bomber 
pilots. They said that they had been 
They said that they had been 
trained to fight but trucking battle 
wounded from the field to base 
hospitals was the nearest they had 
come. But that was yesterday, be- 
fore Cinderella went to the ball. 











RINGSIDE SEAT 





A B-25 Over Sicily 


By Pvt. PAUL S. GREEN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 





AN 
BOMBER BASE—The Battle of 
Sicily is all smoke and fire when 
viewed from more than 10,000 feet 
up in the sky perched in a B-25 
grandstand seat. 


Anxious to see how the invasion 


looks like from the air, I rode 
along with a group of "Wild 
Willies” on their way to blast tar-| 


gets not so far ahead of advancing 
American troops. 


Just before the take-off I met 
the crew that was to take me on 
my first bombing mission. Here's 
the line-up: pilot, Lt. Dan McDuff, 
of Eagle Pass, Texas; copilot, Lt. 
John Sholund, of Duluth, inn.; 
bombardier, Lt. Joe Boyle, of ‘Man- 
hattan, Kan.; navigator, Lt. Arnold 
Bodine, of Nunda, N. Y.; radio 
operator, S-Sgt. Edward Ennis, of 
Philadelphia; engineer-gunner, Sgt. 
Raiph Newhouse, of Blairsville. 
Pa.; and turret gunner, S-Sst. 
Hendrick Osewiecki, of Thomaston, 
Conn. 

Lt. McDuff was flying "Alley Cat 
If,” a ship that belonged to Capt. 
Joka Burns, of Berkeley, Cal. 
Capt. Burns had crash-landed the 
first edition ef Alley Cat at Bone 
2 couple of months ago when. it 
was peppered with flak holes dur- 
ing a sea sweep over the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Lt. McDuff insisted he was net 
superstitious, but he pointed out 
the flight was not being made un- 
der the most favorable signs. First 
of all, it was July 13. Secondly, 
it was exactly 13 months to the 
day that the pilot was married. 


Soon we were heading out to- 
wards the sea. I was standing in 
the cramped space behind the pilot 
and copilot, hemmed in by the 
navigator and the bombardier. We 


three got very close during the 
trip 
Lt. Bodine, the navigator, fig- 


ured I needed some entertainment 
and offered me the earphones. I 
put them on, and that female BBC 
announcer came through loud, al- 
ternating with a hot jazz band 
and long buzzes of static. Then 
the news: “Ragusa has fallen to 
American and Canadian forces .. . 


Palazzolo has been taken... Au- 
gusta is threatened by Allied 
treons.” 


_ When the Mediterranean came 
Into view, Lt. McDuff - turned 
around in the pilot’s seat and 
pointed downward. He _ shouted 
Something, but all I could hear 
was the one word, "Convoy.” I 
picked up the glasses. Sure enough 


ADVANCED MEDIUM ing 


in as many different direc- 
' tions, all trailing white foam. 

Suddenly a bloated mass, resem- 
|bling a GI pancake with a puffy 
;center, appeared on one side. That 
was Pantelleria, the island pound- 
ed by these same Mitchells day 
after day and twice a day until 
its surrender. 

Approaching the Sicilian coast, 
more and more boats were ob- 


served in adjoining waters. Peer- 
ing through the glasses, I could 


| see tinier boats leaving the bigger 
ones and zig-zagging towards shore, 
like a litter of puppies separating 
from its mother. 

The pilot and copilot strapped 
their chutes on. Then Lt. Sholund 
turned to me and hollered. "Mac 
wants you to put on your chute 
before we get over the target.” 


I reached back for a chute, pick- 
ing it up rather gingerly by the 
confusing arrangement of straps. 
Trying to remember what the navi- 
gator told me, I pushed my arms 
through the straps as if I were 
putting on a field pack. Much to 
my surprise, I found I had it on 
correcily. But then I had a little 
trouble, because I found myself all 
tangled up with the wires frem 
the earphones, the cord holding 
the glasses and the chute straps 
Finally I unscrambled myself and 
stared awhile at the bright red rip 
cord on the chute. Then I shot a 
glance at my helmet. Nothing like 
making sure about things. 


I looked out to the side, and 
was surprised to see some smoke 
rings lazily rising several thousard 
feet below. An ack-ack unit was 
trving to put up some _ resis-~- 
tance but the aim was indecently 
bad. I wondered if the rest of the 
AA crews had retreated farther to 
the north. 


In front of us, black dots fell 
away rapidly from the planes as 
they passed over the target. Sud- 
denlv the calm voice of our bom- 
bardier announced, "Bomb doors 
clased.” I rushed over to the drift 
meter and looked’ down. Anerv 
clouds of dark smoke swirled and 
eddied upward as the eggs dropned 
in the target area. Later the offi- 
cial report will say laconically 
“The target was well covered.” 


Far below, an enemy fighter was 
ebserved in a field near the target. 
I can’t blame the crew for its re- 
luctance to take to the air Not 
with those swarms of P-38's buz- 
zing around us on all sides. It 
Was easy to see who was master of 
the skies that afternoon. Twice 
during the trip we saw. fighters 





there were dozens of boats of all 
different sizes lying along the 


coast. As we crossed the sea, groups 
of other ships steamed past, dart- 


approaching. The first group 
turned out to be P-40’s, the second 
were Spits. Not one Axis fighter 


REST IN PEACE 














The Cushin . 


ADVANCED ALLIED HEAD- 
QUARTERS, July 16—Flak, fate, 
or war, whatevcr you choose to 
call it, has finaliy caught up with 
the Coughin’ Coffin. This veteran 
of all B-26’s, with a prayer scrawl- 
ed on her side and enough patches 
on her body to make an Arab’'s 
garment look like whole cloth. ha’ 
finally flown her last combat mis- 
sion, 


Monday she took eff on her 
49th or 50th mission no one was 
exacti» sure which it was. She 


went out with her formation, the 
veteran of them all, on a mission 
te Milo-Trapani airdrome in 
uorthern Sicily, where the ack-ack 
was heavy. 

Strangely, just before she took 
off, someone finaliy deciphered the 
name of the thoughtful priv.te 
who wrote the prayer on her side 
in Fort Wayne; the prayer that 
read: "God bless the crew of this 
plane. I will say a prayer for your 
safe return.” 

The private’s name was J. Re- 
gan. 


over piloting the Coffin during the 
Tunisian campaign, was unable to 
fly her and a new pilot was as- 
Signed to take her out. He was 
ist Lt. Karl Friederich Mehner, 
When the prayer ship came over 
the target she drew her usual high 
quoca of flak—she had ween nick- 
named the magnet because ac- 
coercing to her crews "if there's 
any flak in the sky we'll get it.” 
But something happened Monday 
that had never happened before 
In previous missions, no matter, 
how: badiv shet up she was, no 
meriber of the crew had ever 





challenged us during the mission 


Been hit. Monday one piece of flak 


Coughed Its Last Breath 


By T-Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff’ Writer) 


Another thing happened Mon- | for her third one-engine landing, 
day. First Lt. Criswell, who took| {ster this time and more danger- 














SS 


Coffin Has 


broke through and scratched the 
finger of S-Sgt. Thomas P. Reilly. 
of Astoria, L. I., just badly enough 
to make him wrap gauze around 
it. 

The bombs hit their target and 
then two bursts of flak struck the 
left engine and broke the hy- 
draulic lines. 

TWICE BEFORE 

This matter of losing an engine 
had happened before—twice. This 
jtime Mehner promptly feathered 
|his left prop and headed for home. 
| When he hit the coast he had lost 
about 2,500 feet altitude and he 
had to nurse her into the field. 
When he tried to put his wheels 
down before landing, his hydraulic 
System didn't have enough juice 
and only the left and nose wheels 
went down. With no flaps to re- 
tard her speed Lt. Mehner told 
his co-pilot, Ist Lt. Ray E. Kiefer, 
of Scottsdale, Pa., te cut all the 
switches. Then while the crew 
| braced themselves for the shock. 
jthe plane came in on two wheels 








ous than ever before. 


She settled on her nose wheel 
first-and then on her left wheel. 
She ran erect for five seconds. 
Then her right wing went down 
and she swirled in the dust and 
the crew, fearing she would go up 
in flames, jumpei out. She fooled 
them and held on. 

But it was the end of her com- 
bat days. Capt. David L. Spicer, 
the group’s engineering officer, 
making arrangements to put on 
another wing on her and a new 
motcr, has decided to send her 


night. 
PROVED THEIR VALUE 

According to a survey of photo- 
graphs and reports which were 
brought back by observers, the first 
night’s operation was successful 
and the Troop Carrier Command 
anticipates a brisk business in the 
future. These pilots, who dropped 
American parachutists down 
around Gela to seize that impor- 
tant port and nearby airbases, 
proved their value in the surprise 
attack under the cover of night. 
And their ponderous planes dem- 
onstrated that even the beast of 
burden sometimes kicks up _ its 
heels when given an incentive of 
high explosives. 


Consider the case of the ‘'Gero- 
nimo’ piloted Sunday night over 
the southern coast of Sicily by 
Capt. James R. Farris, a 27-year- 
old former oil company clerk at 
Saratoga, Texas, and an airman of 


14 months standing. A few min- 
utes before reaching the drop 
point with the paratroopers, @& 


the starboard 
knocking out 


shell smashed into 
side of the fuselage 
a hole four by six feet while a 
fragment from the shell slit the 
aluminum and every rib from hole 
to rudder. Passing through the 
plane the fragment ripped off a 
door as a second ack-ack blast car- 
ried away a portion of the left 
stabilizer. The explosions also blew 
away a large piece of equipment, 
and the impact was so great that 
Farris said it felt like a motor 
crash in the pilot’s cabin 


INSISTED ON JUMPING 


"The airplane spun at a right 
angle and nearly pulled the con- 
trols from my grasp,” he said. 


"For a second I didn't realize what 
had happened, then finding myself 
out of formation I began a violent 
evasive action. I saw three planes 
burning on the ground and red 
tracers everywhere as machine 
gunners sprayed us as if potting 
flight ducks. The conduct of the 
crew was orderly and courageous 
especially Sgt. Walter A. Kawohl, 
of Chicago, who administered mer- 
phine to the wounded, and the 
navigator, Lt. Richard Walkowiak, 
of East Chicago, Ind., who ban- 
daged a trooper’s broken leg. 

“Meanwhile I had cut into a less 
dangerous spot to give the para- 
chutists a fighting chance to reach 
groynd. But I've got to hand it 
to those boys: one, who had been 
pretty badly hit by shrapnel, in- 
sisted on leaping with the others 
although he had been ordered to 
remain in the plane. Then we 
tried to sneak out to sea again 
but they kept shooting at us for 
15 minutes longer.” 


SKIMMED WAVES 
Slowed down by the holes in the 


fuselage Farris retrimmed the 
plane, using excessive power. He 
skimmed the waves all the way 


At one time his co-pilot, 
Lt. Joseph Baxter of Lumberton, 
Miss., went aft to examine the 
damage and came back to repert 
that half the ship was missing. 
Nevertheless, the flying half of the 
ship continued on, and Farris hit 
the deck at a speed to make a safe 
landing. One engine was so hot 
that it wouldn't stop when the 
switch was cut off. Farris, and 
three other members of the squad- 
ron who had safely returned, made 
the cook produce a big stack ef 
wheat cakes which they had heart- 
ily consumed before retiring. 
"Give them half a chance,” said 
Col. Jerome McCauley of Denton, 
Texas, "and they'll always bring 
you back.” And that, pilots point 
out, is the same thing they've been 
saving about the Flying Forts. 


home. 





Gen. Anderson Heads 
Bomber Command 


LONDON—Brig. Gen. Frederic L. 
Anderson has been appointed com- 
manding general of the United 
States 8th Bomber Command, 
based on England. Only 37 years 
old, Gen. Anderson came to Eng- 
land tea vaors aon as a maior to 
study the PAG hambing tachninna 








back to the States to train new 
“B-26. pilots. 





evrer Purnne We wac nramoted to 
Rrie Gen early this vear. 
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African Cspdivnuie 


Yes, I've been in the guardhouse. As a chaplain, I not only 
know why I go there, but I have learned some of the reasons for 
which others go there. For these reasons, new faces are in the guard- 
house each week | visit it. That's why 1] want to tell you what I've 
found. 

Some of these men go to the guardhouse because they are 
"fed up” with being commanded by a superior whom they think to 
be abusive and repulsive. And unfortunately this is sometimes a very 
true reason. To get out from under this condition tha lad will decide 
to break some “‘little’” army regulation in order to get a change. 
Any kind of change! But how much better it would be to adopt a 
patient ""watchful waiting” attitude, to maintain a little poise. 

Provocations have been here since the world began. What if 
a few don't know how to exercise the authority that has been given 
them? Why not be patient and hepe for the action of still higher 
authority? And. if those immediately over you do not learn how to 
use authority they will eventually be reduced or transferred. So 
what’: the use of getting into trouble yourself? 

Others go to the guardhouse because of some kind of neglect 
or thoughtlessness. Under this comes the forgetfulness that army 
commanders must have instant obedience. This must be true or clse 
the army would be no more than a mob. We all agree that it is 
militarily wise to listen to orders, understand the orders and execute 
them with slispatch 

Under this heading, too, is "going to sleep on post.” This is 
a dangerous thing for the guard and the guarded. By poing to sleep 
the guard may imperil the lives of many. It is possible indirect mur- 
‘der. That is the main reason it is such a serious offense. 

By far the greatest number go to the guardhouse because of 
something they do or say, or fail to do or say, while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquors. At least sixty or seventy percent, by 
their own admissions, got into trouble while under the influence vf 
alcoholics. One CAN leave off the drinking of them and reduce 
the chances of getting into trouble. It is wiser to drink no alcoholic 
at all than it is to run the risk of being ruined by it. 

Last, a few go to the guardhouse because they are criminally 
minded. Humanity has not yet learned the secret of rehabilitating 
many of these people. So, humanity, sometime in remote history, 
decided to “team up” on them and put them through a process 
that would eliminate them from ordinary society for a period pf 
time compatible with the gravity of their crime. We call the process 
“trial by court” when individuals are involved. It is called "war" 
in international relat‘ons. So why stick out your neck by letting 
yourself begin a life of crime. Crime still does not pay. 

If one looks ahead far enough he will realize that setting into 
trouble because of any kind of unwise action or any kind of wrong 
doing "does not pay”’ at all. It is earnestly hoped that our soldiers 
will shun these things that get them into trouble and stay out of the 
guardhouse. It is neither intelligent nor smart to go there—for any 
s2ason. 





ee 


Chaplain J. R. Shuman 


They Say... 


hailed as greatest American ace 
of World War II with 26 Jap 
planes to his credit: 

*} probably wouldn’t have any 
planes to my credit, might not 
even be here, if I hadn't had 
the fightingest bunch in the 
world behind me.” 


SENATOR HARLEY M. KIL- 

GORE, of W. Va.: 
"In no single phase of the war 
production program does cen- 
tralized control exist at the 
present moment.” 

ANNA ROOSEVELT BOETTIGER, 
co-editor with her husband, now 
Capt. John Boettiger, of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, upon 
an occasion when an executive 
was abcut to fire a woman re- 
porter for drinking: * 

"Nix! If men can drink and 
come down here with hang- 
overs, so can the woiren.” 








ERIC A. JOHNSTON, President of 

, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce: 
"I absolutely refuse to believe 
that in fighting a totalitarian 
war we must, after winning 
victory, become totalitarian 
ourselves.” 

VERNON BARTLETT. 

| Member of Parliament: 

|} "The last peace treaty was dis- 

| torted by the fear of bolshe- 

| vism. I think the average 

‘ 

i 

! 

' 

| 


British 


Englishmen jeels that after the 
fight Russia has put up,.and 
irrespective of that nation’s 
political concept, we must 
break down the barriers be- 
tween ourselves and Russia.” 


| SENATOR TOM CONNALLY, of 
Texas, objecting to the Ruml 
Tax n: 
"Santa Claus is here.” 
CAPT. JOE FOSS, (now Major) 








OF All Things 


—_—_—_— 


About Mail Delivery, 
Shooting Insulators 
And 'D’ Day Debates 
Walaa 


Now you know why you haven't 
been getting any or very few let- 
ters from home, perhaps, for the 
past three or four weeks, espe- 
cially if the family and friends 
are still sending the regular, bulky 
kind. Meaning that plans for the 
invasion of Sicily pretty much tied 
up shipping space on boats com- 
ing from the States, for one thing. 
Then probably quite a few ships 
were drafted for local duty and 
relieved of the trans-Atlantic run 
for awhile. 

V-mail though, according to the 
army postmaster, carried on “busi- 
ness as usual” and mail planes 
made their normal number of 
scheduled trips to the States. An 
average of 180,000 letters a day of 
this type has been arriving the 
past two weeks. Some of the ordi- 
nary, three-cent stamp letters have 
also been flown in to relieve the 
pre-invasion pile-up on home 
Cocks. 

This week, APO also opened its 
third V-mail station in North 
Africa at Algiers, so that send-off 
of letters from the area will be 
expedited by elimination of the 
trip to Oran and Casablanca for 
processing. Incidentally, there are 
plenty of V-mail forms around 
now, so if your outfit is short, all 
you have to do is ask your nearest 
APO headquarters. 


Sabotage By Soldiers 


Soldiers shooting at insulators 
on telephone poles lining the main 
roads from Casablanca to Tunis 
are pulling a thoughtless, lowdown 
trick on the fighting men and one 
that easily may sacrifice hundreds 
of lives needlessly. Destroying in- 
sulators has become a wide-spread 
habit in recent weeks, the Signal 
Corps reports, and as a _ conse- 
quence, the number of communi- 
cation lines, never enough, has 
been seriously diminished. 


One pair of wires may carry as 
many as four communication 
channels or as many as six tele- 
graph channels and a single bullet 
smashing an insulator can put the 
whole business out of commission. 
Right now, the destruction of 
these lines may have vital military 
consequences, for the supply of 
ammunition and reinforcements to 
troops in Sicily depends. upon 
them. And that’s only one ex- 
ample. 

AFHQ has issued two bulletins 
to all troop units on the subject 
but the habit hasn't been com- 
pletely wiped out yet. There’s a 
heavy court-martial for anyone 
caught firing at the telephone 
wires. If you know or see anyone 
using insulators for target prac- 
tice, don’t pull any punches. 


”D”’ Day Dilemma 


Seems there’s been a rash of 
hot arguments breaking out among 
a great many outfits as to whe- 
ther Friday or Saturday was the 
official "D” day for the invasion 
of Sicily or the invasion of Eur- 
ope, whichever you prefer to call 
it. Anyway, the argument started 
in most cases from the necessity 
of paying off "invasion day pools” 
with each man having picked a 
date for the invasion to start and 
the winner getting the kitty. 


What threw the monkey-wrench 
in the works was a release from 
Allied Headquarters stating that 
paratroops and airborne forces 
landed on the island at 2210 hours 
Friday while the main invasion 
ground forces didn’t arrive until 
before dawn Saturday. 

So far as we've been able to dis- 
cover, the officia] date for "D” day 
in Saturday's invasion could be 
anybody’s guess. In military par- 
lance, "D” day is a designation gi- 
ven the day for which a major 
military move against an enemy is 
planned. But a change in plans, 
for instance, wouldn't necessarily 
mean a change in "D” day. The 
move could be made the day be- 
fore, which is known as "D minus 
1” day. Or a day later, which 
would be called "D plus 1” day. 

The exact calendar date of ”"D” 
day in this last Allied move may or 
may not be still a military secret. 
But most personal opinions on 
the subject expressed by officers 
and men we've talked with agree 
that Saturday was the winner. 
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DESPISED BENNY 





None Of The Girls 
Cared Much For Ben 





By Cpl. HARRY SHERSHOW 
‘Stars and S riges Staf} Writer) 








J. M. W. 


It was a beautiful day in Afiica, 
The sun was smning anu h Was 
raining cats and dogs which Army | 
Mess Sergeants were catching and | 
making into beef-stew. 

The top-kick tapped me on the 
shoulder and said politely: “Get 
the hell down to the water point!” 
Who am I to argue with a top- 
kick? So I wheeled out Dolore:, a 
2 1-2-ton job and backed ser initio 
Benny, the despised waitcer-trai.e- 
of Company B. 

Benny had been sitting guietly 
near the kitchen garbcge pit 
minding his own business. He was 
probably dreaming of his youth in 
the States, where every Saiurday 
he stood inspection and every Sat- 
urday he locked like a gentleman 
Now, he had a three inch summer 
coat of dirt on him. None of ihe 
girls in the Company had any scc- 
ial desires with Benny. Even Miss 
Omaha, the jeep—that homey, 
little runt of a female—would pass 
Benny bv throwine mud in his 
face. 

So, Benny just sat there an‘ 
sulked. To make matte:s worse, 








I backed Dolores up a litile too 


fast and she slapped Benny out 
of his daydreaming so hard he 
just. sat down on his rear and 
wouldn’t get up.* It took a jot of 
coaxing and pushing to yet him 
back on his feet and I finally 
hooked him on to Dolores’ rear- 
end. We started off for the water 
point. 

Then it happened! We were 
cruising along when I looked into 
the mirror and saw that Benny 
bad broken away from the coup- 
ling and was on his own! He was 
getting up speed and that look on 
his face was all business. I sp2ed- 
ed Dolores up and we slowly began 
to pull away from Benny. But 
Benny kad more speed in him 
than I thought. Up hill, down hill, 
over dirt roads, and over bumps 
he chased us. His nose was in the 
air and h~ looked like an old-time, 
horse-drewn_ fire engine withou 
the horses. The small amount of 
water inside of him was swoosh- 
ing and making noises like you 
hear at Revere Beach. Slowly he 
was eating up the distance be- 
tween us. 


We had just come over the top 


at the foot of the hill, was what 
looked like the end of our journey. 
A convoy of GI trucks was coming 
up the hill and on my side of the 
road, at the foot of the hill, stood 
a native holding a chicken out for 
sale to the passing traffic. 

Tragedy was in the air. Being a 
cool-headed soldier, of whom I 
shall write more in my autobiog- 
raphy, and remembering the ad- 
vice given me by my platoon serg- 
eants, the first th’ng I did was to 
take one of three courses: either 
scream. I saw that Benny would 
smash his head against the on- 
coming trucks; grind the native 
up into a can of "C” rations 
(without beans), or ram himsell 
into Dolores’ rear-end. 

Deciding that the time had 
come to either do or don't I slow- 
ed Dolores down and swerved her 
to the left. As Benny came shoot- 
ing by on my right, cursing be- 
eause he had missed us by inches, 
Dolores gave him a whack and he 
ecaromed off into a side pocket 
for a perfect billiard shot. His 
playfullness having been whacked 
out of him, Benny came to a dead 





stop with his nose buried in the 
spot where the native, who had 
succeeded in leaping out of his - 
shoes, had been standing a few 
minutes before. 

As a result of the incident Ben- 
ny reeeived a dented fender, a 
broken hub cap and a dirty nose. 
Dolores wasn’t even scratched. 1! 
pulled Benny’s nose out of the 
ground, hitched him on to Dolores 
again, got the water, and finaly 
got back to camp without anether 
incident. 

For a week after, the girls all 
shunned Benny. Miss Omaha, the 
runt, continued to splash mud over 
Benny. Dolores whacked him 
every time I backed her into Ben- 
ny. Elsie, the weapons carrier, al- 
ways managed to get in a punch 
or two. Even Bess, the :ommand 
ear, got so mad over Benny's un- 
gentlemanly act that she broke 
an oil line and sprayed Benny 
from head to foot with oil. 

Benny took his medicine like a 
men that he was. He refused to 
fieht back at the girls. After 
awhile, however, everything was 
forgotten and Benny once more 
rose to his former hapny position: 





of Hill 506 (I had been counting 
them), when right in front of «is, 


the desvised water-trailer of Com- 
pany B. 
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THE SAD SACK 


The Sad Sack is a funny little 


runt, 
With a long protruding nose, 


His ears stand out like the wings 


of a plane, 
his > 


His eee fits like a burlap 


sacl 
In stature he’s not very tall. 
He is always made the butt of a 


joke, 
And his ego suffers a fall. 


He belongs to 
and Stripes,” 

Aud he’s good for a laugh every 
week 


We take off our hats to the old 
Sad Sack, 
That comical little jeep. 


Soon, when your GI days are past. 
a coe comes to a war torn 
a 
We hope you regain your dignity, 
As you make your civilian stand. 


To homeland we'll go, and yet 
Though the horrors of war may 
long De Past, 
The Sad Sack we'll never forget. 
—Pvi. JOHN E. HAGERTY 


A SOLDIER’S TOAST 
Come drink with me in the vine- 
yard of today, 
A toast to pleasures we have hoped 
to know. 
Cast aside the cloak of yesterday 
And feel the rush of time upon 
us blow. 


Come drink with me, the precious 
vintage flows, 

And makes a kind of music in its 
way. 

A song whose words upon the 
breeze are low, 

A sad song. yet a gay one so they 
say. 


Why, on the brink of time and 
space and love, 

Our eyes turn back te look on 
peace and weep? 

Why must the magic of the sky 


above 
Then hypnotize our burning eyes 
in sleep? 


Come drink with me in the vine- 
yard of today 

A Toast to what God wills and 
what we may. 


—T-Sgt. JOHN H,. RUTTER 


—_ 


TO THE END 
There is nothing so delicious, 
As to realize your wishes, 
When those wishes are the essence 
of your life. 
And if there’s one thing I abhor. 
It’s that there will be no war, 
No more fighting, no more blood, 
and no more strife. 


Yes, more war is what my wish is, 

But, ye Gods and little fishes, 

There is nothing wrong with that 
that I can see. 

Though with words I'm not s0 
clever, 


.| ‘Cause if we stop the conflict now, 


the outfit “Stars, 


To show you that’s the way it’s got 
te be. 


Don't set up an awful holler, 

And get hot beneath your collar, 

For although this war is hell, it’s 
what I'm for. 


I don't think we'll win somehow, 
it might be a hollow victory like 
before. 


Let's not fall for pretty sermons, 

We are fighting Japs and Germans, 

Not to mention that spaghetti 
bender 


It’s no time for peaceful dreamin’s, 

They are maniacal demons, 

The time is far from ripe a peace 
to tender. 


So let us really this time see, 

7 That no more wars like this can be, 

We must wipe from off this earth 
this rule by might 

Hostilities must never cease 

Till we're sure of lasting peace 

And this rule of might gives way 
to rule by right. 


—Pvt. Jehn Schindler 





PRAYER BEFORE 
GOING ON PASS 


Lord, send me a woman with hair 
like the sun, 

With eyes wine-dark when the 
laughter’s done; 

Her lips must be red as the -red- 

dest rose 

And her voice like the 
where the lilac grows; 


Her grace the grace of the sloe- 

eyed fawn, 

Her charm a dream of the dew 

and the dawn. 

Then tint her cheeks with the 

sunset’s flame 

And a note of music shall be her 

name, 

Who lightly loves as 

leaves fall 

And takes not the heart nor the 

soul in thrall. 

Oh answer my prayer with gra- 

ciovs accord— 

But keep Your angels in heaven, 
Lord! 


breeze 


the spent 


—O-271377 


THE DENTAL CORPS 


We men of the Dental Corps, 
Sad and sorry is our plight; 
Still, as in the days before, 
Patients come in deadly fright. 


Our thoughts go back to peaceful 


days, 
When of their very own free will, 
Patients came and sought our 


ways 
— oe, et oe 


But now our lot’s in awful shape, 
Though monthly we receive our 
francs; 


And no more hear a well meant 


—Lt. J. HURWITZ 


— -~ 


SURRENDER 
The mockery of eventide that 
casts 


That last golden beam of sunset 
Across the cinerous sky 
Would but tease the day 


With fierce finality; and yet 

How weary would the world grow 
with continuous light! 

So earth reluctantly draws the 
blinds 

And lays a weary head upon the 
breast of night. 

—Lt. WINIFRED E. COCHRANE 


TIRED IN AFRICA 
African air, 
Tired and sweet, sirocco sweet to- 
night! 
The wicked fondling velvet of this 
Is Africa. And Africa is air. 
And waits for us like a pérpettal 
ambush. 


Africa air! 
With half closed lids a continent 
is watching 
Whose spies are scorpions, dust, 
and deepest roots! 


Sirocco air! 
Ripest of continents, most echoing 


with 
Unending thud of unseen heavy 


fruits. 

Tiredest greeness from earth's 
deepest roots! 

Into our shadows Africa is seep- 
ing— 


And lives our shadows, coiling 


round our boots. 


African air! 
You are a continent and yet re- 


main 
Mere vapor—till we sail and think 
we leave you. 
Then we discover we are now your 
air, 
And you are we; you breathe us 
air 


when we breathe. 


The hate of men we can’t escape | P! 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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A MINIATURE "CIVIL WAR” has been brewing at an advanced 
airbase in North Africa ever since the crew of a Marauder bomber 
flew their craft over here from the States. While still home, the 
southern crew chief, T-Sgt. Kenneth P. Dyke, Jr.. of Knoxville, Tenn., 
named the bomber the "Fiying Rebel,” as a tribute to his section of 
the country. Shortly after the christening, the commanding officer 
aced a crew of northerners on the plane, headed by Li. W. H. 
Van Marter, of Seneca Falis, N. Y., the pilot. According to Van Marter, 
the ship’s name jinxed it. They had continuous trouble; an extraer- 
dinary long time to ferry it across, a forced landing or two, leaking 
hydraulic lines and numerous other ailments. So, the crew of north- 
erners painted out the "Rebel" and renamed the ship the "Plying 
Yank.” By some strange coincidence, the troubles ceased overnight, 
_— — a petition signed by the southerners, the name remains 
t "Yank.” 





AAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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TABLETALK OF GI RAILROAD MEN of a railway operating 
battalion in Tunisia mostly concerns the strange habits of their 
Prench counterparts. Every one of them was an old hand at rail- 
roading back in the States. So the big discussions over their bacon 
and eggs in the mess hall—a former railroad station—eventually swine 
around to the French trainmen’s habit of scheduling their trains only 
a day ahead ... and i the train for a long wait at every 
hitching post in order to give the train crew time to shake hands 
and pass the time of day with the local settlers in the vicinity. "The 
trouble with the train service here.” said one of the railroaders, “is 
that there’s just a little too much handshaking.” 

* a oe 


FLYING OFFICER REG EMMERSON, of Australia who holds 
the distinction of being the only non-American to serve in a Flying 
Fortress squadron, recently told the story of how he met his wife 
while returning from a raid over Berlin. Emmerson was circling the 
field prenaring to land after the raid when the soft voice of a 
WAAP telephone operator came over his earphones and guided him 
onto the runway. "When I heard that voice granting my request to 
land that nieht. I determined to find out to whom it belonged,” said 
Emmerson. "She was even nicer than her voice,” he grinned. 

ia aa 7 


"IT’S A SOURCE OF WORRY,” says S-Set. Ray McCutchan, of 
Denver, boss of the tire shop in an ordnance service outfit. "Horse- 
shoes cause more serious punctures of army tires in North Africa 
than anything else.” Next to horseshoes, the objects that burrow inte 
the rubber on the army’s rolling stock make up an amazing collection 
—30 caliber shells, "C” ration cans, hard roots, bayonet bades and 
once a Phillips screw driver .. . Among the men of this shop who 
svend a full workine day reclaiming tires are T-5 Steve Tancin, of 
Unvper Lehigh, Pa.: T-5 Leonard Messa, of Fairfild. Iowa; T-3 Vernon 
Wilkinson, of Greely. Col.; T-5 Vernon Levine, of San Francisco, Pvt. 
Joe Baker. of Louisville. Ky and T-5 George Matthews, of Pittsburgh 
In repairing a tire, these boys cut out the bad part with s 
skivine knife which operates like a dentist's drill on a decayed tooth. 
The sergeant says that if the drivers checked the air pressure of their 
tires more often, they wouldn’t have to work nearly so hard. 

> - ee 


AS THE EVENING SHADOWS creep across a B-25 airfield 
somewhere in North Africa the soothing and mellow strains of a cello 
can be heard coming from the tent of Lt. Walter C. Piasecki, of Jersey 
City, N. J. At first, the lieutenant’s neighbors thought the music 
was coming from a radio, but after they learned the truth, they 
could be found every night listening to tunes varying from classical 
Bach or rhythmic swing, Piasecki, a bombardier. has performed as a 
first cellist with the noted New York Youth Orchestra and played 
with the Metropolitan Trio of New York. “Our tent concerts are 








"Tis true we drill, then drill some 
more, 

Sometimes we yank with all our 
might; 

Perbaps that’s why men hate us, 
for 

No guns have we to join the fight. 


We merely toil and labor 
Doing what we're taught is right. 
Naturally we do deplore 


—Sgt. PETER veenece 





Dear Editor: 


really formal” said Lt. Piasecki, “but I } enjoy playing for them.” 











WOOLCOTT 


what 
are guilty of. 


of treachery they 
Victory will come 


“degree” plus Tony himself. The chair and 


barber pole are very evident, and 





No gratitude for us in sight. 


They say of us in each refrain, 
To drill and hurt, for that we 


fight, 
Their grief and fear we do dis- 
dai 





I will honestly endeavor, 


n, 
To torture them is our delight. 





Church Af 





Carthage 





There is a minor conflict raging 
in our battalion which you may be 
able to arbitrate. In what branches 
of the Army did the late Alexan- 
der Woolcott serve during World 
yp» Af MILTON E. MULDAWER 

The late Alexander Woolcott 
served with the Medical Corps and 
with The Stars and Stripes.—Editor 


ON SPIES 
Dear Editor: 

It certainly is a shame about 
those poor spies that get caught 
back in the States. They are sen- 
tenced to 25 or 30 years in prison 
when all they did was help to get 
God knows how many ships sunk 
and navy and merchant seamen 
knocked off. It’s too bad they 
didn’t know the. “degree” of their 
treachery. Maybe if we treat them 
very nice, they won't do it again. 
I'm damned if I can see how some 
people’s minds work. 

In reference to this man Leh- 
mitz, who was arrested in New 
York, and who claimed that he 
got his information from mer- 
chant seamen who frequented his 
estoblishment he is a damned liar. 
For one thing, except in very ex- 
ceptional cases, the seamen don't 
know where they are bound for, 
and if they did know, they are 
pretty careful that they don’t go 
blowing off about it. 

I Frow that when a guy is try- 
ing to clear a fouled lifeboat on 
a sinking and burning ship, in a 
hail of machine gun bullets, with 
his pals screaming, dying and 
drowning all around him, he'd be 
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im some nice safe prison for 
years or 50 for that matter. x. 
I'm pretty sure I'm not yellow. 
In my opinion they should exe- 
cute these spies as soon as they 





their guilt regardless of 


‘that much sooner. 





—MERCHANT SHIP OFFICER 


— —— 


GI CLIPPERS 
Dear Editor: 

In your Mail Call item, "Barber 
Shop Trio,” I find something that 
is not entirely authentic. The let- 
ter itself was undoubtedly written 
with due respect to all barbers in 
this theater, but the statement that 





worried me was: "This coiffeur 
shop, operated by Pfc. George Mo- 


it is not just a pole—it revolves— 
yes, it does! 

Any resemblance between his 
tent and an Indian teepee is 
Strictly coincidental—he’s not a 


scalper. 
—S-Sgt. Paul D. Guercia 


A LITTLE PRAISE 
Dear Editor: 

The Stars and Stripes has proven 
to be the best link we over here 
have with our homes, and I’m sure 
that if appreciation were measured 
in dollars and cents, you people 
would have a hell of an income 
tax to pay. 

Occasionally you tramp on scme- 
one’s toes or hurt someone’s feel- 
ings, but what the hell, so does 
the New York Times. 

Keep printing the news just as 
you see it. That’s what they mean 
by a free press. Let those whe 
gripe read "L’Echo.” 

—Lt. P. S. BEAL 


BRITISH SPORTS 
Dear Editor: 

I am one of the many British 
Tommies who read your newspaper. 
May I ask whether, although it is 
an American paper, it could be ar- 
ranged to carry some news from 
our homeland in your week-end 





_| edition, especially sport news. 


I know that this would be ap- 
preciated not only by your British 
readers but also by your own coun- 
trymen, especially those who were 
stationed in the British Isles. You 
might, if possible, place one col- 
umn at the disposal of the British 
Forces for their own sport news. 

—BRITISH TOMMY 

(We would like to devote some 





Editor). 
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FIRST PICTURES SHOWING ALLIES 

















AMERICAN TROOPS, with full equipment, are shown disembarking at a southwest Sicilian beach- 
head. Their orderly appearance would indicate little or no opposition at that particular point. Notice 
that here, too, the guide line is being used. Photo By Herb White, AP Photographer 
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THE BIG PUSH IS ON. British troops, guide line in hand, start 

wading ashore from the landing craft. The guide line was an 7 

innovation this time; the result of lessons learned in the invasion 
of Nerth Africa, 

Photo By British Army Film Unit 
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THESE BRITISH SOLDIERS got into deeper water as they pressed shoreward that first morning of th 

the invasion of Mussolini’s island fortress. Two soldiers are posted along the guide rope to steady the ras 

men in rough waters, Photo By British Army Film Unit " $ 
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INTENT ON GETTING ASHORE as soon as possible, these Tom- 
A BEACHHEAD HAS BEEN SET UP and the cry of "pass the ammunition” has begun. These Royal mies were quick to report situation well in hand. The broad grin IN 
Engineers lost no time in complying by using the well known bucket brigade methed from ship to shore. on the hatless soldier at the end of the gaide rope mirrors his Baile 


an 





~ Photo By Briiish Army Film Unit happiness over the entire affair, Photo By British Army Film Unit 
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CLIMBING THE DOORSTEP TO EUROPE 
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SMOKE while they get the feel of the land. 
r soil with that of their 
White, AP Photographer 





te : iM Pg : 
TIME OUT FOR A 
These two GI’s are comparing Sicily’s 
own native States, Photo by Her 


ype getite ys Es a See 
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ANOTHER SHOT OF AMERICAN LANVING CRAFT hugging Sicily’s shores, with reserve troops awaiting their turn to go ashore. Over 
their heads Old Glory waves. It was soon to be planted also on the not so far distant beach. Photo By Herb White, AP Photographer 


a 





quickly reunded up hundreds of priseners, mostly Italians. Some male civilians and even a 
en the curb seems quite unimpressed by the plight of his countrymen as he puffs away 


“an English-made cigarette Photo By British Army Film Unit 


IN CAPTURING JACHINO, British troops 
sailor were taken in this batch. The lad sitting 





PACHINO WAS ONE OF THE 
first cities in Sicily to fall inte 
Allied hands, but "there was con- 
siderable mopping up to be done 
by these Tommies and their com- 
panions, shown doing a house-to- 
house canvass, 

Photo By British Army Film Unit 





The pictures on these pages were 
selected from among the first pho- 
tographs returned to North Africa 
from Sicily and represent the pick 
of the lot. They were taken on the 
spet by British and Amfrican Army 
and civilian photographers who ac- 
companied the invasion forces. 

Probably no major operation im 
history has been as well covered by 
the cam€ra as was last week’s at- 
tack on Sicily. 














SN 


THE SITUATION is well under 
centrol now. Somewhere in the 


Gela_ sector, this omnipresent 
American MP has taken up his 
post to direct traffic there. 

Photo 
Herb White, AP Photographer 
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Flying In Gliders 


N o Bed 


WITH A GLIDER UNIT, North 
Africa—Do you remember the first 
time you looped the loop in a rol- 
ler coaster? Well, it’s more stom- 
ach-shaking than that—a glider 
flight, I mean. 

Riding in a glider is something 
like dangling on the tail of a kite. 
only the man holding the kite 
string is a big two-motored trans- 
port 

So that talk abeut a glider sail- 
ing along like a swatiow is strict- 
ly a song for the birds. 


I have just completed a more 
than 500-mile flight in one of the 
Army’s newest type gliders. One of 
the pilots, Flying Officer C. W. 
Blount, of Warren, Ohio, said it 
was the bumpiest trip he had ever 
made. The other Flying Officer, 
Jack “Red” Gray, ef Little Rock, 
Ark., looked with distaste at his 
steel helmet in which he had 
sporadically yomited from airsick- 
ness. "First time I've ever lost my 
cookie,” he explained with 
shamed face, "I'l never live it 
down.” 

On this trip the glider, although 
built to carry a larger number of 
mon or the equivalent weight in 
arms and equipment, took only 
sik men over some high moun- 
tains. First Sgt. Ernest D. Seddon, 
of New Bedford, Mass. was in 
command of the squad; then there 
were Pfc. Carl Klausmeier, of 
Evansville, Ind.; Pvt. James Cle- 
land, of Charlesten, S. C., Pvt. 
Herbert H. Lowe, of Ashville, N. C., 
Pvt. John Mordenti, of Southford. 
Pa. and I had been substituted 
for the sixth man. He did not ap- 
pear at all sad when [I apologized 
for squeezing him out. 

"And be sure to carry your hel- 
mei," the fellow told me as a word 
of parting advice. I saw that every- 
one else had helmet handy 
and I couldn't understand why. I 
soon found out. 


"HOLD ON” 


The glider—it was mamed the 
"Fiying Redhead”—was wheeled 
aut to the end of the runway and 
the slender 350-foot nylon tow- 
rope attached to the ring in its 
nose. Up came a C-43 transport 
and the rope was made fast to its 
tail attachment. Inside the “Red- 
head's’ cabin we tightened the 
safety belt around our hips and 
gripped the plywood seats. The 
glider pilot signaled “ready for 
takeoff’ and the transport pilot 
Signaled back: "Okay. Hold on.” 


There was only the linding rat- 
tle of dirt and dust and a rush 
of air against the ali-giass pilot 
compartment to tell ws that we 
were moving forward. Gur wheels 
were off the ground within 59 feet 
while the transport stl was churn- 
ing up the takeoff. This was the 
crucial point in the operation: 
pilot Gray nosed her up, then 
iused her down to assist the trans- 
port in getting its tail off the 
ground, 

Now we were both climbing; to 
my rizht, through the thin port- 
hoie glass, I saw another glider 
and its tow. The ships appeared 
to fly like two trained acrobats 
in swallow-like movement. There 
was, no swallow-like motion to the 
"Flying Redhead.” We dipped and 
dronped and lurched and swooped. 
And the noise of the wind on the 
glass nose, on the fabric-covered 
Plywood wines and the frarile fab- 
ric sides of the fuselage was like 
the beating of a drum 

“Hey.” I shouted to pitot Blount. 
“will it be like this eli the way?” 
Blount hadn't heard me. He shout- 
ed back: "Chew gum. It will help.” 
We all beran to chew gum as if 
our lives depended on it. It helped 
for a short time but eventually, 
one by one. the boys reached for 
the steel helmet and bent over. 
That. didn’t help the rest of us, 
either. The first sergeant appeared 
to be the sickest of all but at the 
moment I couldn't see any humor 
in the sight of the topkick 
sprawled over the ijashed-down 
luggage: I was feeling almost as 
bad. I wendered how men land 
in these gliders fit to fieht. Then 
I looked across and saw Pfc. Klaus- 
meier, the only glider veteran. He 
was lying flat »cross the Seats, 
snoozing peacefully 


Once the elider hit an air pocket 
and drovped wiih a ten-foot 
swoosh. Evervone in the plane left 
their seats; Set. Seddon, not being 
strapned down. elmost hif the ceil- 
ine. Helmets ful! of hatf-digested 
breakfast went all over the place. 
Evervone groaned and lied on for 
more. 


HIGH CLIMBING 
We were steadily climbing, get- 
ting as high as 9,000 feet to cross 
the mountains. Against ws we had 


Of Roses. 








Gal's Legs Contribute 
Nylon For Tow Rope 





WITH A GLIDER UNIT, North 
Africa—If the women of America 
want to know where their nylon 
is going, here is one answer—the 
glider tow rope. This 350-foot life- 
line between the towing transport 
plane and the glider is made of 
enough nylon to weave at least 350 
pairs of sleek, slim hose for beau- 
tiful feminine legs. 


But this is wartime and to the 
glider Yanks that slight, white 
sirand, taut to the big C-47 or C-53 
tugplane ahead, is all that keeps 
their flying boxcars from settling 
down to a sometimes rough em- 
brace with Mother Earth. 


This tow rope, with a diameter 
of eleven-sixteenths inches and a 
tensile strength of 7,000 pounds, 
can stretch to 15 percent of its 
length. Thus, under maximum 
strain, the 350-foot rope can 
lengthen to 425 feet. It pays to 
take good care of the tow rope 
for the cost—eight dollars per foot 
—is considerable more than a pair 
of nylon stockings. Even if some 
husbands don’t think so. 





the blast of the towplane props and 
for a time a decided headwind that 
seemed determined to rip the seem- 
ingly delicate "towed target” apart. 
| But the fabric which will not resist 
'@ moderate thrust of the fist, 
never budged before the cross- 
winds. Even at the apex of strain 
—the frame holding the claw that 
held the tow rope—there was not 
the slightset wrinkle or quiver. 


So we chewed our gum and re- 
laxed just a bit. 


"Africa has the trickiest winds 
I've ever seen,” said Blount, "why, 
back in the states we could count 
on fairly smooth flying but here 
—” A sudden sideslipping lurch 
stopped all further conversation. 

So we chewed and chewed our 
gum and wished to be back in the 
States. 

Finally we passed over the last 
range of mountains and. the 
weather became a bit smoother. 
Gray, from the left pilot seat gave 
Flount a "get ready to take over.” 
Blount grabbed "the baby,” stead- 
ied the ship and fastened his eyes 
on the tugship ahead. 











Before The 
Invasion .. . 


WITH THE FIFTH AMERICAN 
ARMY TRAINING CENTER — 
This is a story of Yankee soldiers 
who were pretty damn sure they 
would be among the first to get a 
crack at the invasion of Europe 
And some.of them did. 

These are sons of fathers who 
also battied on foreign soil. The 
sons remember and, above all else, 
they are determined to do the job 
this tithe as thoroughly, as com- 
pletely and as quickly as vossible 
This cool-headed business-like at- 
titude is strikingly evident in the 
chow-line chats and the dusk-lite 
bull sessions that I have been in on 
with these men of the Fifth Amer- 
ican Army. It appears to be rea- 
soning fostered not by flag-waving 
patriotism, not by a lust for blood; 
the Yank, “by direct addition, has 
figured it out that the sooner the 
enemy is beaten into uncondition- 
al surreader, the sooner he can go 
back to the states. 

And brotirer, tinere isn’t a soldier 
overseas a week who doesn’t know 
that "there’s no place like home.” 

So there was no talk about let 
the bombers do it, or let the Brit- 
ish, French or Russians do it. No, 
it was: "Hell, let’s get going!” 

MUM WAS THE WORD 

So think the soldiers of the Fifth 
American Army Training Center— 
an army trained for invasion. They 
were zealous in guarding the re- 
sponsibility which had been placed 
in them. No one but the highest- 
ranking key officers, of course, 
knew anything of the invasion 
plans, but security measures ex- 
tended all the way down to the 
private. I wore the insignia of 
"The Stars and Stripes” corres- 
pondent. Could I get them to talk 
about how thev felt about “the 
leap across the waters?” No, sir, 
not until [ had suown them my 
dog tags, my identification card, 
until I had explained my status 
as an Army man reporter and as- 
sured them at least a battalion of 
eagie-eyed press censors would see 
my stuff before publication. 

Then did they talk but only 
about their personal feelings and 
thoughts on “the day.” 

There was another reason I dis- 
covered, for their cautious secur- 
ity. The greater number of them 
did not want their parents te know 
that “they were on the verge.” 
"Mom would worry a hell of a 
lot if she knew. It certainly 
wouldn't help her and it wouldn't 
help me. All the folks know is that 








"You can see,” Red said after 
stretching luxuriously, 
don’t call ourselves pilot and co- 
piiot. We both do the same job 
for the same length of time. It 
has to be that way.” Both men 
had eight months of glider train- 
ing before they came overseas. 
They get wings with a G in the 
center. 

GLIDER RELEASED 


We were now approaching the 
landing strip and the transport 
pilot had signaled to cast off when 
suitable. It was up to Gray to se- 
lect the right moment to push 
forward the tow-release lever, cut- 
tine us free from the grip of those 
powerful transport engines. Blount, 
at the controls, would take us in. 

“Now!” cried Gray and he 
slammed home the release lever. 
There was a slight forward surge 
of freedom and then we were. for 
the first time in our trip. floating 
like the proverbial bird. No longer 
was there the drumming hum; it 
was quiet except for the thin 
whistle through the air vents. No 
lenger were we an_unwilling dog 
on a leash; we were gliding gradu- 
ally down 

Blount, just at the cutoff. had 
nosed up and with the motion 
we gained perhaps 20 feet of alti- 
tude. It. turned out we didn’t need 
that extra height, making the run- 
way with plenty to spare. Our air 
speed was above 80 mph so Blount 
raised "full spoilers” to cut down 
speed. The "Flying Redhead” 
touched ground firmly; hopped once 
and settled down again. Within 
300 feet it had rolled to a stop 
and was turned off the runway. 


The passengers stumbled out, 
very hanpy indeed. In no time at 
all the First Set. re-erected his chin 
to its usual stern authoritative 
angle. The other soldiers regained 
their health and began looking for 
dinner to replace the breakfast 
they had lost. The crew chief 
Janke. of Alma Center, Wis., came 
over from the transport in which 
he had ridden "for the joy of it” 
and began to clean out the mess 
in the glider cabin. 

And we decided to start chew- 
ing on a fresh piece of gum, 
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I'm in North Africa, that I once 
rode a camel and that I love them 
very much,” said one ammunition 
carrier from Illinois, "Ill let them 
know where I am—when I get 
te Berlin.” And he grinned as he 
cleaned his M-1 rifle. 

So there will be no names men- 
tioned in this story. But the words 
and the thoughts and the ques- 
tions came from the men who 
are in the thick of the tighting 
as the dawn of a new day comes 
to Europe. 

WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Some of these men had no ex- 
perience under fire. The first 
question they asked me _ was: 
"What did you 'earn up front? The 
training we got back in the states 
—is it any good?” 

And the Tunisian veteran would 
come through with a full campaign 
narrative, heavily punctuated with 
the personal pronoun "I" and 
sometimes illustrated with the 
stil purple scar of a _ shrapnel 
wound. But he does manage to get 
a few good points across: (1) that 
there isn't a soldier alive who isn’t 
scared in battle and yet there are 
comparatively few who don’t have 
the guts to keep right on fighting, 
going forward. The fiercer the bat- 
tle the less time they have to think 
how scared they are. 

(2) That this isn’t a second 
World War I. This is a lightning 
fast war compared to the immobile 
trench fighting of 1917. Mobile war 
is easier un a man’s mind because 
the periods of actual contact are 
not likely to be extended but it 
is harder on a man physically be- 
cause the rapid shifting of troops 
involves more forced marches, 
more blackout driving, less sleep, 
less rest. 

(3) That a leader is a man of 
guts, and that only men of guts 
inspire confidence. 

(4) That this is total war and 
no one is out of bomber range. So 
die that slit trench, and dig it 


deep. 
(5) That though many die, the 
ereater percentage of those going 





into battle live 








‘Mr. Smiths’ Hold 





WITH A PARATROOP REGI- 
MENT, July 
| Was an evemug not to be iorgoi.en. 
| Men of this regiment, vircually on 
| the eve of battle, tonight celebra- 
ted the first anniversary of the 
organization of their regiment. It 
was a celebration full of the demo- 
cratic traditions, the gusto and 
fiery youth of America. 

For more than three hours, the 
stifling Silence of the North African 
olive grove was tumbled about by 
the sound of a feast, army style— 
barbecued beef, cool beer and sweet 
wine—to the tune of jitterbug mu- 
sic by an airborne military band. 

Sure, the party was a bit rough. 
Men who jump to fight are apt 
to be overflowing with red-blooded 
toughness. This was their last 
fling before the day which would 
test their toughness and prove 
their year’s training. 

Only once during the gala eve- 
ning was there comparative quiet. 
That was when the commander 
stepped up on the empty 200-gal- 
lon beer keg to talk to his men. 


FOR HIS MEN ONLY 

The men gathered around the 
beer keg on which their colonel 
Stood. His staff officers gathered 
on the fringe. The colonel grinned 
warmly and waved the bars and 
oak leaves back to their tables. 
“Allez,” he chuckled, “Chaplain 
Wood (Lt. George B. Wood, of 
Biddleford, Me.) wiil lead you offi- 
cers in prayer. I want to speak to 
my men alone.” 

The men roared their approval. 
Their colonel, his sleeves rolled up, 
his hands on his hips, began talk- 
ing: "A year ago, this regiment 
came inte being. Originally it was 
to be a para-ski outfic. We haven't 
done much skiing and I don’t 
taink we will in this climate.” The 
para-infantrymen laughed and 
wiped the sweat off their fore- 
heads. 

Their commander's face grew 
serious. "But in a very few days 
we are going into a fight, a tough 
fight. A loc depends on us, men.” 
He paused, and the glimmer of 
boyish hummer came back inio his 
eyes. "Now you know you can fight 
and [ know you can fight, and so 
do a lot of people around our 


6— (Delayed) —This |" 


Pre-Jump Party 


Another one of these men who 
ive into space, not knowing whe. 
ther they'll land on a bayonet, an 
outhouse or a "farmer's daughter” 
is 19-year-old Pvt. Harry Rifas, of 
New York City. Harry was a pro- 
fessional hocus-pocus man, one of 
the new generation who time their 
acts with gags instead of myster- 
ious, cabalistic mumblings. Now he 
does his act with hand grenades 
for rabbits and a carbine for a 
wand. 

VETERAN "POP” BERT 

Still another is 54-year-old T-4 
Charles "Pop” Bert, oldest man in 
the outfit. He is planning to make 
a combat jump—at an age when 
most men do their exercising in q 


rocking chair. He fought in five 
major battles in the last war. 
Which ones? 


"Can't just remember. Wait until 
I go get my victory medal.” Then 
he showed it to me. It had five 
bars attached: Montidier-Noyon: 
Aisne-Marne; St. Mihiel and the 
first and second battles of the 
Meuse-Argonne. 

Pop wanted to be a two-war vet- 
eran so he tried to get back inte 
the First Infantry Division, his old 
outfit, but they were already over- 
seas. He got into the para-troops 
as a non-jumper. "But I’ve talked 
the old man into letting me make 
a combat jump,” he said grinning. 
"If I make it, Ill get my wings.” 

These are some of. the men of a 
paratroop regiment; these and a 
lot of others who volunteered for 
one of the most dangerous types 
of combat. 

The beer had run dry but the 
wine still bubbled from secret 
springs. The band settled dewn to 
a swing session. The Intelligence 
officer and the Personnel Adjutant, 
in their jumping boots, danced 
the boomps-a-daisy. The magician 
was picking rubber balls from his 
Adam’s apple. Pfc. Leon Simons, 
who once tooted the flute for the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
was ripping off a hunk of the 
“Jersey Bounce” while Capt. A. W. 
Ireland, the regimental adjutant, 
whe probably never read a note of 
music in his life, directed. And 
those who were not singing or 








training areas back in the States.” 

There was an embarrassed, un- | 
derstanding laugh from his men. 

"All I'm asking, men,” the col- 
onel was saying, ‘is that yeu fight 
as you've been trained to fight and, 
as you've always fougiat. It’s going 
to be hard to convince the enemy, 
men, but damn it, we can do it, 
can’t we?” Their answer was 2 
roar of acclamation. 


THE CELEBRATION CONTINUES 
Festivities were resumed, becom- 
ing crazier and wackier and more 
American as dusk lengihened inio! 
darkness. T-5 Raoul Anaya, of 
Los Angeles, a man with 13 jumps 
to his credit, took me aside for a 
glass of beer and a word of ex- 
planation. 

"Hell, we're just average guys. 
Just "Mr. Smiths.’ We volunteered 
for jumping because it was some- 
thing new and a bit screwy and a 
challenge. Take me. I was in the 
recruiting service.” He’ laughed. "T 
fell for my own line, I guess.” He 
swigged down his canteen cup full 
of beer. 

"The keg is almost empty. You 
can tell when there are bits of 
wood in the suds.” Then we heard 
the sound of bombers overhead. 
"Ah, soften them up for us, baby,” 
he murmured. 








dancing or drinking were talking 
about their wives or sweethearts, 
or just women. 

PRELUDE TO BATTLE 

It was a scene to rival the jungle 
dance; the march of the dwarfs; 
the procession of the priests; the 
ceremonial of the Incas. It was 
nuts and crazy and strange. It 
was the American war dance before 
battle. 

Here was the first act of the 
greatest drama man has written— 
war. The second act will be in @ 
transport plane where, as the red 
light flashes a warning, the jump- 


master cries: "Stand up! Check 
equipment! Hook up! Ready!” 
And Anaya, son of America’s 


melting pot, answers "Ready.” 
The magician, Young America, 
answers “Ready.” 


"Pon”, once again, answers 
“Ready.” 

The "Mr. Smiths” answer 
"Ready.” 


The regiment answers “Ready.” 
The jumpmaster commands: 


"Stand in the door!” The green 
light flashes. The jumpmaster 
commands: "Jump!” And jumps, 


plunging down inte darkness, into 
space. 








firma a few 





SKY SOLDIERS 


Ld 


had 
plane. The jumpers were snapped while 
’ fer ‘the invasion of Sicily. 
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Where The Overseas Unemployed 
Sweat Out Steady Jobs In The Army 


SOMEWHERE IN NORTH AF- 
RICA—Out at the Ist Replace- 
nent Depot, one of the main gate- 
ways to North Africa for unat- 
ached troops arriving from the 
States and major reclassification 
center for dehospitalized veterans, 
the men still talk wistfully of the 
day when Maj. R. C. Rodgers, Ad- 
jutant General of the Depot, stood 
pefore the assembled casuals and 
said: 

"I want 200 men to act as es- 
corts for prisoners going back to 
America. How many of you will 
yolunteer for the job?” 

That was the first and last req- 
yisition like that one, but it’s one 
instance of what a replacement 
depot does—anything from sup- 
plying an cutfit with a complete 
lineup of new cooks and chauf- 
feurs to sending out hundreds of 
trained men as replacements for 
casualties in a combat unit. Act- 
ually, the depot is an army em- 
ployment agency where the ap- 
plicants aren't worrying about 
paying the rent while they're wait- 
ing to land a job. 

Excluding the cadre, the men at 
the depot fall into two groups; the 
yarin’ to go replacements and the 
wounded veterans still smelling of 
antiseptic. It’s the latter buncn 
who get the wide-eyed attention 
at any bull session. 


ESCAPES PRISONER SHIP 


Take Pvt. Anthony Mucci, of 
Brooklyn, who’s been put on the 


limited service 
list by the 
depot's Medical 


R e classification 
Board because of 
a back injury and 
shrapnel wounds 
he picked up at 
the front. It was 
a little more than two months 
ago that Mucci, along with seven 
companions, dived overboard from 
an Italian prisoner ship in the 
Bay of Tunis and swam 700 yards 
to shore. During the night, Mucci, 
who speaks Italian fluently, hid 
with several of his escaped pals 
in a Tunis’ air raid shelter. The 
next day, Tunis fell. 

Mucci also escaped after being 
captured by the Germans near El 
Guettar, made his way to the camp 
ofa French Goum outfit and en- 
abled the French to make an im- 
portant advance by reporting en- 
emy positions he had observed on 
his way through the lines. He was 
decorated by the French for that. 


"Now that I’m no good for com- 
bat anymore, I’m hoping to get a 
job as an interpreter,” Mucci said. 

Chances are he will, too, if such 

















| sentries. 





By T-Sgt. JOHN M. WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 


a requisition isn’t too long in com- 
ing through. But there’s one case 
that has the Classification and As- 


men to the jobs, really stumped. 
"He came here from the front for 
reclassification to limited service 
and brought along five sentry 
dogs,” Maj. Rodgers said, "and 
wherever he goes, the dogs go.” 


MAN AND HIS DOGS 


The soldier with the dogs is Pfc. 
Ewell McLester, of Miami, Fila. 
McLester landed with the infantry 
during the invasion at Fedala, 
along with “Mena”, the company’s 
sentry dog. But the invas‘on barge 


carrying the ammunition and 
"Mena” was hit by a shell and ex- 
ploded. Then at Casablanca, 


“Mena” was bred to another out- 
fit’s sentry dog. It wasn’t until 
McLester’s unit reached the front 
that they discovered the dog was 
badly shell-shocked by that initial 
landing. 


her pups. And McLester himself 
became unfit for further action 













signment Section, which fits the homesick away 


Meanwhile, the dog had ar-pped | 


) 


to their old outfits. 
"The men are 





unhappy and 
from their old 
| pals,” said Col. Charles W. Christ- 
| enberry, Depot commander, "and 
in every case, we try to get them 
back into their former outfit it 
it’s at all possible.” 

A Cohimbia graduate and form- 
er Army tennis champ, the Col- 
onel has gained a_ reputation 
among the men for his fairness 
and has thrown out the old theory 
that casual troops are so many 
men to be packed, shipped and 
dismissed like so many “sacks of 
meal.” Rather he treats the men 
as individuals so far as can be 
done with a constantly fluctuating 
population. He knows, for instance, 
that most casuals have developed 
a shoved-around-complex anc 
i sense of confusion, and he has re- 
| organized the whole operation ot 
, the depot to eliminate that con- 
| dition. 
ATTITUDE CHANGED 
| The "aw, what the hell” at- 
,titude has no vindication here. 
'For one thing, the depot has be- 
come known as one of the most 
self-sufficient camps on the con- 
tinent and one of the cleanest 
and best regulated. 

Discipline is the camp's watch- 
word. As a lieutenant in the last 
war, Col. Christenberry saw the 
i value of well-trained troovs, both 
in fighting for their country and 
in saving their own lives while do- 
ing s0. 

"Most American soldiers aren't 
afraid, they're confused,” the col- 
onel declared. 

Almost all replacements arriv- 
ing from the States yelp like hel! 
when they get wind of the train- 
ing program, but eventually they 
come to reesard it like one private 








So shell-shocked man and dog, | who remarked: 


with the pups, were returned to} 


the Ist Replacement, where they | 
live in style in a separate tent and 
McLester acts as father and train- | 
er for the dogs. 

McLester explained’ carefully} 
that all of the dogs are pure-bred | 


"I've got to get them back to 
the States soon for training,” he 
said, \"or they won't be any good. | 
The men become too familiar with | 
them for sentry duty. Butch here | 
looks just like his daddy,” he went | 
on pulling Butch from beneath! 
his cot. McLester doesn't expect | 
to go back with the dogs. He fig- | 
ures he'll probably wind up as a) 
cook somewhere. | 


Most of the dehospitalized re- 
placements stil] in shape for com- , 














; sembles a refresher basic course 


"The training out here is good 
stuff—in fact. I think it’s the best 
there is.” 

In general, the training is based 
on a plan of mental and physical 
hardening and discipline under 
battlefield conditions. and re- 


' 





with a few added attractions. 

In the mornings, the men get 
one hour of mass athletics: then 
an hour of close order and extend- 
ed dtl: then an hour of calis- 
thenics followed bv an hour on the 
rifle range or classes on varied 
military subiects. In the afternoon 
comes marching to music. and a 
jogging hike. One dav a weck. the 
men of each battalion cremble 
down a 700-foot cliff. have en hour 
of swimmine in the Mediterren- 
ean, and climb back up to the 
eamp. That business not onlv helns 
develop the wind and lee muscles 
but helps to take care of the 
weekly bath nroblem. 

SOME GRIPERS 

"Sure, some of the men gripe 
about the training,” said Maj. 
Robert Webb, of Shreveport. La., 
on detached service from the Fifth 
Army to supervise the training 
schedule. *When they first get off 
the boat, they think they're going 
to fight right away. Then they 
discover the only thing they're go- 
ing to fight for awhile is a chow 
or shower line. 

"When they realize what the 
training is doing for them, 
though, they take it fine.” the 
training officer said. Both he and 
Maj. Stephen Griffith, of Clarks- 
burg, West Va., his executive of- 
ficer, are graduates of the Infan- 
try School at Fort Benning and 
the Command and General] Staff 
school at Fort Leavenworth. 

Casual officers at the depot. and 
there’s one whole company of 
them, get the training as wel) as 
the enlisted men. In addition, they 
are rotated so that each takes his 
turn in taking charee of the train- 
ing of the enlisted casuals. 

_ Probably one of the _ loneliest 
jobs in the army is that of first 
sergeant of a replacement com- 
pany—something like being an in- 
formation clerk in Grand Central 
Depot. Ist Sgt. Richard Joyce, of 
Vermont, doesn’t even try to match 
up names with faces any more be- 
— they come in and go out so 


"If you really want to get a 
neadache, try making out a morn- 
ing report for a casual company,” 
he remarked. "Or keeping the roll 
call up to date.” 

Mess officer Lt. Floyd Weaver 
of East Lansing, Mich., has ano- 
ther tough job. Weaver never 





bat duty insist on being sent back 


THEN TO NOW 
But that’s all water over the 
dam now. Since its early days 
| when the men slept and all on the 
ground, crammed into pupieits 
and pyramidals, and _ sloshed 


knows from one day to the next 
whether he needs foed for 500 
men or 5,000, which means he has 
to run a miniature warehouse on 
the side in case of emergency. 

Ask almost any soldier what he 
thinks of a replacement center 
and he'll probably groan, tossing 
in a few muttered remarks about 


“concentration camps” and_ the 
like. Chances are that men com- 
ing from this depot five months 


ago wouldn't have anything to Say 
to brighten that picture, either. 





through mud with almost no pa.hs 
or roads to guide them, the depot 
has grown into a small-sized city 
ajmost complete in itself. Nucleus 
of the depot are the colorful build- 
ings of the small and exclusive 





| hewspaper, a band and organized 
ie first drum and bugle corps in 
| North Africa. There’s a dance or- 
'chestra, too, that’s death on 
St. Louis Blues.” 

But the men are proudest of 
the band. Except for one incident 
not so long ago when Gen. Eisen- 
hower visited the Depot rather 
unexpectedly and asked Sgt. Huvh 
Adams, the band director, to have 
them play "Beer Barrel Polka.” 
Adams sent frantically back to 
his office for the music, but by the 
time everything was all set and 
the band ready to give, the Gen- 
eral was gone. They played it any- 
way. 

Col. Christenberry stated, “We 
are not trying to make this post 
into a Hotel Astor; but we tind 
that when the men realize that we 
are doing everything we can for 
them, then they are in a state of 
mind to give their best on the 
drill field.” Since the addition of 
numerous recreational projects, 


The 








summer resort absorbed by the 
growing camp. 

Roads have been built; an army 
postal unit installed; recreation 
and mess halls constructed with | 
movies and stage shows a nightly | 
feature, and a Red Cross i, it 
established on the grounds. : i): 
depot even has its own weekly! 



























































AWOL has been cut 84 percent. 
The replacements are becoming 
inereasingly proud of their camp 
and are doing, more and more, 
their part to accomplish the de- 
pot’s chief mission: to turn out 


replacements that are fit mentally 
and physically, so as to help end 
this -war quickly and decisively. 
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‘Zoot’ War Spreads 
To Eastern States 


—_— 


Newest Trouble In 


| 


Philly, Detroit 
And Baltimore 
NEW YORK—The zoot suit 


enigma, which recently biossomed 
out into a full-fledged war on the | 
West Coast, has also flared up in| 
Toronto, in Detroit and Philadel-| 
phia, and its repercussions have} 
reached 

Vashington, 

The problem of the zo0ot-suiters | 
has its antecedents in the large | 
migration of Mexicans into Catl- 
ifornia between 1914 and 1929. | 
These poverty-stgicken emigres| 
went to work on section gangs, 
desert mines and farms, but the 
depression of the thirties saw 
them settle in Los Angeles. Here | 
they encountered social ostracisin 

Their American-born children 
grew up in viciously corrupt and | 
unstable environments. Generaily | 
jobless, and completely misunder- 
stog@ in their homes, they banded 
into gangs, adopting the zoot-suit 
as their trade mark. 

The men dressed in an outland- 
ish creation known as the zoot 
suit. Their loose-fitting, severely 
draped coats dropped half way to 
their . knees. Their trousers, peg- 
ged down to ankle-width, button- 
ed high up on the .-chest. They 
wore long-collared pleated shirts 
and tremendous knitted four-in- | 
hands which invariably matched | 
the large silk handkerchief which! 
jutted flamboyantly from an over- |} 
sized breast pocket. Crepe soiled! 
suede shoes of tremendous thick- 
ness completed the bizarre picture. | 

These gangs had their female} 
partners, known as "cholitas” or | 
chicks.” In Los Angeles | 
these girls wore black blouses or} 
short black skirts and mesa) 
stockings. They accompanied tine} 
men on their escapades and fousht | 
side by side with them when nec- 
essary 

It wasn’t long before Los Ane- | 
eles authorities noted the marked |! 
connection between the zoot sui"! 
mounting delinquency. News- | 
papers wrote screaming headitre, | 
denouncing the zooters. The town's | 
population took up the cry ana 
clamored for more direct and vig- 





Moline 
SiuCK 





2nd 


orous action against this crowd, af | 
the drape shape and the eat} 
pleat and the stuff cuff. Meac-| 


while servicemen took matters in- | 
to their own hands and decided to! 
wage their own personal wut} 
against the zooters. | 

The first demonstration caric 
when a band of sailors invawed 
the Los Angeles Mexican juarter. 














ZOOt-Sul* er: 


whatever 
beating up those wiro 


harassing 
they met, 
refused to discard their outland- 
ist: attire and then ripping «up 
taeir fancy pants and long coais 
The following night the sha:jn.e 
joined forces and retaliated. Atind 
with tire irons, rubber hose, 94s; 
knuckles, broken bottles ana 
wrenches, they met the invatne 
horde of ,servicemen. Serious ¢ca.- 
ualties wére suffered by both sides 
Then soldiers and sailors streain- 
ed into the town ‘ooking fur a 
showdown. Military authorities de- 
clared Los Angeles out of bounds 
But the fighting went on as :ivil- 
ians took up the fight against 
zoot-suiters and their cholitas 
The total casualties at the ead 
of six nights of fighting shewed 








| misdemeanor 


the State Depariment a 


| taken 





+ = 
{that 94 civilians and 18 servicemen 


had been treated for serious it- 
juries, and 94 civilians and 20 ser- 
vicemen had been arrested 
Meanwhile the Los Angeles City 
Council passed an ordimance mak- 
ing the wearing of zoot-suits a 
Nelson Rockefeller’s 
Pan-American organization 
an inquiry when jit was 


about that the Mexican govern 
ment was planning to lodge a 
protest. This collapsed, how=®ver, 





when it was pointed out that :n%3i 
of the zooters were Americau- 
born. 

In other sections of tne country 
and even in Canada the proviem 
has become manifest. In Sar, 
Diego, Cal., servicemen attacked a 
dozen zoot suiters. In Philadelj.ia, 
two drape-shaped members ot 
Gene Krupa’s orchestra were tnis- 
for zoot-suiters and. as- 
saulted. In Baltimore, where a 
wave of petty crimes had been at- 
tributed to the zooters, police were 
searching for members of the 
Brimstone Gang. In Toronto a 
running battle was carriec’ on near 
Lake Ontario between Canadian 
sailors and members of a z0ot- 
suit clan. In Detroit a group of 
high school boys were attacked by 
635 zoot-suiters wearing white arm- 
bands. 


Record Allotment 
To Finance War 


WASHINGTON—In_ the 1.281 
days before the 78th Congress re- 
cessed this week, U.S. legisiators 
had been in session every day but 
20 since they convened in 1949. 
heir summer recess expires Sep- 
tember 14, unless an emergency 
should force an earlier reconven- 
Ing. 

In the current session 
opened January 6 of this vear. 
Congress appropriated a_ record 
sum of almost 130 L.!lions of doi- 
lars to finance the war and home 
front. It appropriatec 71 and one- 
half billions for the War Depart- 
ment, and about 31 billior= for the 
Navy Department, both larges' 
such appropriations in Unmitea 
States History. 

Congress also extended the Lend 
Lease Administration another vear, 
under which eight billions witli be 
turned over to supplving American 
weapons and supplies to other 
United Nations forces. It extend- 
ed two years the reciprocal trace 
agreements program allowing ne- 
gotiation agreements for mutta! 
reductions of tariffs between the 
United States and other nations 
Another two billions was voted to 
renew the stabilization act permit- 
ting the U.S. " reasury to buy and 
sell foreign currencies so to sta- 
—" their valuation with the dol- 
ar. 








which 





Better Draft 


NEW YORK—Induction methods 
are far more efficient in the pres- 
ent war than in World War [, 
FBI Division Chief E. E. Conroy 
told U S. armed services inteli- 
gence officors. 

Conroy ™vekled that whereas tn 
the last war 474861 men were 
listed as “deserters” (a term equi- 
valent to draft delinquent”) oniv 
171,642 delinquents have so far 
been reported in the current con- 
flict. All but 50,000 of these cases 
were cleared up by June 15 of this 





vear, he said. 
LOCOMOTIVES INCREASED 
WASHINGTON, July 15—The 


United States has trebled the pre- 
war output of locomotives, it was 
announced today. The bulk of new 
locomotives are destined for mili- 
tary operations on the continent. 


began) 
rumorea 
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Truman Blames 
Curtiss Wright 
For Air | Crashes 


‘Charges Plant With 
Selling Defective 
. Motor Materials 





WASHINGTON—Praise for the 
aircraft industry as a whole coupled 
with condemnation of certain indi- 
viduals and companies were the two 
features of a long-awaited report 
on airplane.production released this 
| week by the Senate investigating 
committee of Senator. Harry SG. 
Truman, of Missouri. . 

The Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
was particularly criticized by the 
Senate committee. The report ac- 
cused the company’s Lockwood, 
Ohio, plant of failing to inspect en- 
gines properly which subsequently 
involved plane crashes that were 
directly attributed to engine fail- 
ures. 

The executive branch of the 
government quickly took up the 
charges. The War Frauds Division 
of the Department of Jusiice be- 
gan to look into the matter for 
possible court action, and the 
Federal attorney at Trenton, N. J., 
filed a complaint in Federal dis- 
trict court against the corporation 
and eight of its officers. He 
charged them with sale to the 
government of "defective, under- 
standard, and unsatisfactory” air- 
plane motor materials. 


DIVE BOMBING NOTED 

Curtiss Wright was also criti- 
cized for its production of "Hell 
Diver” dive bombers while the 
Navy was said to be overempha- 
sizing the value of dive bombing. 

On the other hand, the com- 
mittee lauded the "excellent re- 
cord” made by the manufacturers 
ot B-17 and Liberator heavy bomb- 
ers and Grumman Navy torpedo 
bombers. 

In a vast program it is only na- 
tural that there will be “many 
mistakes,” the committee pointed 
out, asking that its report not be 
construed as condemning a “pro- 
gram which as a whole has been 








unequalled anywhere else in the 
world.” 
Continuing, it compared the 


United States production of 112,000 
planes in the two years ending 
June 30, 1943, to the German and 
Japanese aircraft industries. "We 
shall certainly be well able to op- 
pose Japan with incomparably su- 
perior airpower,” the report stated. 
"Our difficulties will be in obtain- 
ing bases from which we can oper- 
ate against the Japanese.” 

The Army and Navy assured the 
committee that they probably will 
have trained crews ready in ade- 
quate numbers to man the ‘gigantic 


air armada, the investigation 
showed. 
Aluminum sheet, which was 


scarce when we entered the war, 
is available in quantity now, but 
extrusions, forgings and castings 
remain the most critical items in 
plane production, the committee 
said. 


U.S. Takes Over 
Enemy Patents 


WASHINGTON—The OWI has 
reporied that more than seven 
billion dollars of assets of enemy 
and enemy-occupied nations are 
new under "freezing" conirol or 
are under the control of the Alien 
Property Custodian at Washington. 


In addition, a total of 41,077 pat- 
ent applications owned by enemy 
nationals and the nationals of 
occupied countries have also been 
vested in the custodian. Those 
that are enemy-owned are to be- 
come the permanent possession of 
the American people. 

These patents covered some of 
the latest achievements in the 
production of dyestuffs, plastics, 
electrical goods, textiles, and phar- 
maceuticals, not to mention many 
processes which enabled the enemy 
to carry out its mechanized war 
even while cut off from petroleum, 
rubber and other basic raw mate- 
rials 

Axis interests in 285 businesses 
have also been taken over and 
about half of them liquidated and 
turned over to Americans engaged 
in the production of war or essen- 
tial civilian goods. In most cases, 
American or neutral fronts were 
used “to conceal true ownership of 








the enterprises. 





VUV UV UV YYYYYYYYYYYYYVy, 
it Happened At Home 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALA, 
Big Town Small Talk... 


Still another one of those Gallup Polis reveais that an averaze 
of 75 percent of the Nation favor fhe active participation ol the U S 
|in post-war affairs ... When the will of the late Edsel Ford, pres,. 
Gent of the Ford Motor Co., was filed at Mount Clemens, Mich, {; 
jailed to place any definite value on the estate. Attorneys, however, 
estimated the estate at 209,090,000 dollars ... FBI agents were sur- 
prised when they arrested 24-year-old Paul Franktin, of New York 
City, for draft evasion they found nine pistois, four rifles, an assort- 
ment of knives and bayonets and, 2.000 rounds of ammunition in his 
room ... On Bastille Day, Gen. Henri Honore Giraud visited the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, and promised that 
French troops will not only fight beside the Allies until Europe is Jip. 
erated, but will also help to defeat Japan ... A recent Damon Riin- 
von column had an interesting quotation: "I see no reason why the 
wals, married or single, who have no children under 14 or dependents, 
should not be impvaneled for service the same as the gents.” .. . Ru- 
mors in Washingten say that Maurice Chevalier, the former screen 
star turned traitor, was given a severe beating by Frenchmen recently 
. . Colored servants at John L. Lewis’ Virginia manse are said to be 
complaining about 60 to 70 hours weekly without overtime pay. 





|Home Town Topics ... 


! Willis A. Stienman was driving his wife to a hospital when he 
was halted by a traffic light at one of Coliimmbus’ main intersecions. 
While traffic piled up and horns tooted, a fire department emergency 
squad delivered a son to the Steinmans ... At Philadelphia, William 
C. Fox, an auto mechanic, despite gas rationing, drives his car using 
his own sceret mixture that he calls "Motor Brew.” Morris 
Schoenberg, of Patterson, N. J., is closing his pawn shop for the dura- 
tion after 12 years, claiming that high war wages are putting hock 
shops out of business . When an interstate bus pulled into the 
town of Minnemuka, Nev., Miss Sorraine Christensen, of Hyrum, 
Utah, and Stanford Harris, of Layton, Utah, jumped off the bus, got 
a marriage license from the county clerk, corraled two witnesses, 
dashed to the justice of the peace, were married, filed the license with 
the county recorder and sprinted back to the bus—all during ten 
minutes . .. At Gainesville, Fla, Mrs. Eve Phillips was fined 100 dol- 
lars and sentenced to four months for impersonating an officer. Mrs. 
Phillips wore the leaves of a lieutenant colonel and Naval medicat 
insignia . . . Greenville, Miss., police arrested 500-pound Anna Craig 
for the illegal possession of liquor and had a rough half hour squeez- 
ing her through the door of a patrol car. They finally loaded her inte 
a one and a half ten truck 


The Broadway Scene... 


The gin-rummy set in New York now play the game without 
turning wp the first card. The opponent is dealt 11 cards—all blind 
... The Strand Theater is playing to an average of 3,000 servicemen 
daily at reduced admissions and 8,000 civilians at one dollar each... 
A local evening newspaper is prepaving a series to show that vice and 
gambling have never been so open since the early 1920's . . . Madame 
Litvinov is teaching music at her midtown flat ... Betty Grable's 
mate, trumpeter Harry James, says that Robin and Warren's hew 
tune, "No Love. No Nothin’!” is the "greatest song” Le’s ever heard 
.. . The old Central Park Casino’s Belasco Room bar is now installed 
at Palisades Park A swanky local hospital makes its patients 
| bring their own ration books if they want to eat. And most people 
co... When Lt. Burgess Meredith left for overseas duty, he took 
along 12 lipsticks and 12 pairs of nylons—size 11. 


‘Hollywood And Vine... 


When Joseph E. Davies returned trom his mission to Moscow 
and learned of the abuse the film was taking, he promised to take 
the stump anJ reveal names .. . Xavier Cugat, the rumba king, is try- 
ing te convince his songstress, Lina Roma, that the two of them 
should be one . .. The Alan Hales recently celebrated their 28th an- 
niversary ... Rudy Vallee surprised the Hollywood smart set by din- 
ine at Ciro’s the other PM. with a very, very attractive gal... 
Mickey Rooney's studio has nixed radio's terrific bids for the mug- 
cing star ... Fred Astaire is making his first personal appearance 
tour in ten vears as a volunteer guest star with the USO-Camp shows 
musical, "Take It Easy” ... Saunders King and his hot orchestra 18 
making the jitterbugs jive with a new tervor . . . Eddy Foy, Jr., is 
doine the biorraphy of his father and his times . . . The film that 
Charlie Chanlin has been workine on for months is titled, “Bluebeard” 

. Sam Goldwyn recently tested 39 girls for a glamor line-up—thea 
failed to pick one out of the whole let! 


On Capitol Hill... 

During the past week in Washington, Congress recessed for a sum- 
iner vacation that will last until Sept. 14, unless an emergency forces 
a reconvening before that date .. . Before the legislators adjourned 
the session, they passed the bill extending the life of the Commodity 
Credit Cornoration to Dec. 31, thereby increasing its borrowing power 
to 350,990.900 dollars. Subsidies were not mentioned, thus leaving the 
government free to continue financing food price subsidies through 

weress allen nassed Annronriation bills that exceeded 
13 billion dollars. Nearly three billien was for financing 17 civilian 
war agencies durine the fiscal vear that started July 1. Still another 
billion went, chiefly to. finence the activities of routine wneace- 
time agencies although one of these. the Interior Department Supply 
Bill. had a war-time interest. [t provided funds for Secretary of the 
Interior Harold. L. Ickes’ five-year program to Increase the United 
States food prozram through the reclamation and irrigation of {ands 
considered submarginal .. . After weeks of debate, Concress finally 
eliminated fands for the National Youth Administration and the 
Federal Crop Insurance Procram, both inaucurated durine the early 
vears of the Roosevelt administration . . . The week in Washin-t™ 
closed with the Congressional recess —RB. 


Search For Bodies (Officials Charged 
DENTON, [ll.—Sheriff’s dep- With Taking Bribe 


uties have been diecing for bocies 
on the farm of Roger Johnson, OKLAHOMA CITY —Arrested on 
a cheree of accentine brihes for 


neat here. hoping to find the re- 
mains of several women who have | tne parole of a prison inmate, for- 
disappeared in this neighborhood mer Gov. Leon C. Phillins 2nd 
Johnson and Mrs. Ruth Jones. 41.| poor pe Fitzzerala. former Pat- 
are in Federal custody on mail! 44. and Parole Officer. have been 
fraud charees as a result Of Alteaqg on bail’ Thev are charaed 
Lonetv Hearts club that they OD-| with havine accented 50 collars 
erated. So far no bodies have been |eqceh from Mrs. J. E Fisimineer 

to secure the narole of her bus- 


found. 
hand. He is serving a 25-year sel- 
terre for murder. 
W. A. Strone. one-time stale 
leviclator. has alreadv been con 
victed of collectine 8,000 dollars 
from Mrs Eisimincer. 


Good Neighbor 


Minn —While Fritz 














Author Seeks Bars 


FORT MYERS, Fla. — Bernard 
Galkin, who gave thousands the 
inside dope on how to get com- 
missions in the Army, Navy. Ma- 


rine Corps, and Merchant Marine MANnvAaTO 
has started his quest the hard | Prefaricke a farmer. lav in the 
wav. Drafted before he could take | hrenital with a fractured neck 


mainhhave tesad any mith erantars 


esd avltivatad 99 aevac af enrn and 


16 acres of soybeans owned by hit 


advantage of his own advice, Gal- 
kin was given corporal's stripes at 
Buckingham Army air field here. 
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house. 
kitche 
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wall 
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thicke 
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If Your Italian Is Greek To The Italians, -~ == 
: You Can Always Try Using Your Hands Htalian Lesson 


pe The American soldier disembark- the stress of certain syllables and variety of them. , |= — ———— ; ; caieiess 

ing on the soil of Italy (and Sicily | substitutes easy consonants for) Even before Romulus hit twin) 

it js Italian soil) will soon — ae ones. He's _ a pov atten ss with : a = The Special Service Section, NATOUSA, presents herewith 
nodern Italy is not ancient;to the tenses of verbs. In Sicily | name ne Imperia ity . : , 

one onl that Italians don’t even| you don't address a gentleman as/ himself, Italy was a country a rene — htt ag dh wantane al “ oe a0 bs gern 

come near speaking the language Signior, the way you would in) many small thriving communities, | W} one s _ un on on. }. 1 ; 

t- of Julius Caesar or Marcus Cicero. Rome or Florence. He’s a compare |each with its own language. Some /list should do more than give you a start on some of the mos 

































nis The little Latin you learned in your | there. jof these language differences still | useful words and phrases. ; 
he high school days may help in pick-| One hitch in learning everyday | exist. But don’t let that worry you It is anticipated that shortly language records will be in the 
rat ing up Italian, but don’t count on Italian is that the people of Italy | too much. Basic Italian is still hands of special service officers, for use in class instruction. 
ih- jt too. heavily. You'd better not)ialk not one language but a great’ basic Italian, wherever you go. These records have approximately the same words and phrases 
n- spout out such phrases as “Omnes given here. 
he Gallia en tres partes divisa est,” : er a 
its, or "Veni, vidi, vici,” to those sig- PRONUNCIATION 
u- norinas over there; that will be Italian unlike English, is proneunced very nearly the way it is 
en just so much Greek to them. spelled. All you need to do in order to pronounce Italian it to learn 
m4 Iialian is a pretty easy language the simple rules given below: 
for an American to learn. Certain- ACCENTS: You know what the accented syllable of a word is, of 
ly it is a jot simpler than French course. It is the syllable which is spoken louder than the other 
with all its silent consonants and syllables in the same word. The accented syllable in Italian is 
varying vowels. All syllables are usually the syllable before the last. 
he pronounced in Italian and there VOWELS: These are the kind of sounds we represent in English 
nS. jsn’t one silent letter in the entire by a, e, i, 0, u, etc. Just follow the key below and you will have no 
Mey vocabulary. trouble. , - ape — ails ai ilatians 
am : ish— s a equals ne a in father. Example: sabato meaning "Saturday. 
ing ; . — oe ryt: e equals the e in let. (Sometimes you will hear it as a not so 
rie of om T inca Gite meee talking drawled ay in day) Example: sera meaning “evening.” 
ra- salar | = . oer ae melons ote i equals the ee in feet. Example: si meaning “yes.” 
ock thes a © in Italy will male ° equals the aw in law. (Sometimes you will hear it as a not 
the on = t vou're trying to say so drawled o in go) Example: boun giorno meaning 
um, - © _ aatatiom ‘a remarkably "good morning” or “good day” and io meaning “I.” 
got ee a. ; u equals the oe in boot. Example: scusa meaning "excuse me.” 
ses, —s : t 79 things you might i> \ Y ‘ CONSONANTS: The consonants are all the sounds that are not 
vith There are two gs lly sd d . +7 en se: ae ae vowels, Here is all you need to know in order to pronounce Italian 
ten remember—talk ae sad” aan é 2/ =! 5 Wee ae consonants from the way they are written, 
101- distinctly and don’t be afral ti" { JOE FU A te c before i and e equalS the ch in church. Example: cento 
Ars. use your hands. eee See ; . = tom ere LOD. meaning “hundred.” 
ical South is south, wherever you £0, a ci before a, o, u, equals the ch in church, Example: comincia 
raig and particularly in Italy. The Si- meaning “begins.” 
rez cilian and southern Italian thus ¢ or co before a, 0, u, equals the ¢ in eat, Example: capisco mean- 
inte affect the slow drawl that is to be ing "I understand.” 
found in our South. He changes ch equals the ¢ in eat. Example: che meaning “who,” "which,” 
es or that.” 
e + V l h at the beginning of a word is never pronounced but is 
silent. 
i English—Italian Oc abu ary before i or e equals the j in judge. Example: gira mean- 
in ing “turn.” 
men gi before a, o, u, equals the j in judge. Example: adagcio 
oes 58 , meaning. “slowly.” 
and FOODS donkey—l'asino a = anche ra before a, 0, u, equals the g in get. Example: legumi mean- 
sce bread—pane ns anna - se en < oe Si ing “vegetables,” ; 
ple's butter—vurro as cape pas _ ; gh equals the g in get. Example: ghiaccio meaning “ice.” 
new } horse—il cavallo twelfth—dodicesimo below—sotto : a - - - 
nee soup—minestra : ; . we en equals the “nyuh”™ sound in the middle of onion, (o0-ni-on). 
ard . cat—il gatto PLACES beside—di fianco FE as ahaa ; “Sir” of “Mister.” 
fish—pesce le—il_ mulo ; but—ma sxXample: signore meaning - & e ister. ae 
illed meat—carme — ~ bridge—il ponte a iitenied P| equals the “lyuh” sound in the middle of million, ‘mi- 
= steak—bistecca —— — church—la chiesa seats ir wipenene lli-on). Example: voglio meaning "I want.” 
— lamb—agnello rabbit—il Lean city—la cilta a ——e a before i or e equals the sh in ship. Example: pesce mean- 
took veal—vitello ra ‘ conigiio market—il mercato pear—vVicino ing “fish.” 
pork—maiale rat—il topo post office— = =—— bee #c before a, 0, u, equals the sk in skip. Example: capisco 
beef—manzo INSECTS Ja posta or ufficio i i meaning “I understand.” 
chicken—pollo jants—le fromiche Fn as a & Or 2 equals the ts in hats. Example: grazio meaning "thank 
scow eees—uova bedbug—la cimice be str immediately—subito you. ' 
take ee —. — stg oo in—in EVERYDAY WORDS AND TERMS 
try- petatees—patate liee—il a il paese il villagio less—meno Here is a list of the most useful words and phrases you will need 
hem beans—tagioli mosquitees—le zanzare police station— tne—_sinaile in Italian. You sheuld learn al] of these by heart, 
a, a eee spider—il ragno ~ deastete 4h pation little, a littkek—poco Goed miorning—buon giorno | Mew far—cuanto lontano 
ne e CIVIL sicurezza not yet—non ancora Geed evening—buona sera On that side—in quella parte 
nus pepper—pepe barber—i) barbiere pee of—di Sir or Mister—signore On this side—in questa parte 
ance shad-oine lat butcher—i] macellaio ADICTS SVES on—sopra Madam—signora At the left—a sinistra 
hows a + cook—il cuoco bad—cattivo or—o Mise—signorina At the right—a destra 
ve i a o—pomodoro decter—i1 medico g00d—buono that—che Please—per piacere or per favore | Turn right—gira a destra 
r., fs a farmer—il contadino big—srande there—la Exeuse me—scusa Tern left—gira a sinistra 
that - imone mechanic—il meccanico | *™#!—piccolo some—qualche Thank you—grazi Straight ahead—semore diritto 
ard’ gy policeman—il poliziotto | Si¢k—ammalato to—a ¥ee—si Please point— 
then pe ——— tailer—il sarto well—bene tee—troppo No—no indicatemi, per favore 
— ——— ata ; black—nere together—insieme Speak slowly—parlate adagio Kilemeters—kilometri 
~ a. abacco a CLOTHING white—bianco very—molto Drinking water—acqua potabile I want—io desidero or io vogiio 
wenes—tiamenise hat—il cappello Fed—rosso where—cdove Cup of tea—tazza di te Be eareful—attenzione 
RELATIONSHIP necktie—la cravatta blue—blu with—con €wp of coffee—tazza di caffe Danger—pericolo 
sum- bey—il ragazzo shirt—la camicia green—verde without—senza Glass ef beer—bicchiere di birra Goodbye—arrivederci 
orces brother—j] fratello shorts—i pantaloncini yellow—+¢ iaho Bettie of wine—fiasco di vino Swunday—Domenica 
ned ehild—il bimbo shoes—le scarpe high—alto a , How much—quanto Monday—Lunedi ° 
odity daughter—la figlia socks—le calze low—basso rest—la foresta Teday—oggi ‘Fuesday—Martedi 
ower family—la tamiglia trousers—i pantaloni long—lungo bank (river)—la riva Temeorrew—domani Wednesday—Mercoledi 
y the father—il padre undershirt—la maglia short—eorto darkness—|'oscurita Afternoon (to 7 PM)—pomeriggio | Thursday—Giovedi 
ough sirl—ia ragazza underwear—le mutande | deep—prefondo — luce Evening (to 10 PM)—la sera | Frida y—Venerdi 
eded busband—il marito suit eoat—il vestito shaliow— ield—il campo night (after 19 PM)—la notte Saturday—Sabato 
‘jlian man—]'uemo gleves—i guanti basse or non profondo | fire—il fuoco banal eg 
other mother—la madre belt—la cintura eoid—freddo weeds— il bosco USEFUL PHRASES AND SENTENCES 
eace- relatives—i parenti NUMBERS warm er hot—caldo ~ tate gee terreno What date is today? Quanti ne abbiamo oggi? 
upply sister—la soreila “ — dry—seeco valley—la vallata The fifth of June. Hi cinque giugno. 
f the son—il figlie 7 wet—bagnato hiti—la collina What day of the week? | Che gierne e? 
mited wife—la moglie we—due eheap—buon mercato lee—il ghiaccio Day after tomorrow. Dope domani. 
lands woman—la donna at expensive—caro lake—il lago Day before yesterday. Teri laltro. 
inally HUMAN BODY elaainane empty—vuoite the meen—ia luna Where is the nearest village? Deve il villaggio piu vicino? 
1 the arm—il braecio _— ~~ 4 fuli—pieno ——-> montagna | Wheee house is this? Bi chi e questa casa? 
early baek—la schiena : om tte heavy—pesante the ecean— oceano Where is water? Dev'e si trova dell’acqua? 
neron bedy—il cor olctet—otte light—leggero rain—ia pioggia Give me something to drink. Dammi qualche cosa da bere. 
—K.B. ear—l'or ‘hie eight—otto elean—pulito river—i] fiume Bring me some food. Porta mi da mangiare. 
; eye-—l'encha 10 nine—nove dirty—sporco spring (water-hole)— I am hungry, lo he fame. 
finger ionats dito a lici old—vecchio- la sorgente I am thirsty. Yo ho sete, 
feot—il_piede ee eee mew—nuove 7 stars—le mene Where can I sleep? Dove posso andare a dormire? 
bair—j capelli thirteen—tredici humid—umido stream——I] ruscello I haven’t any money. Nen ho denaro. 
ibe hand—la mano sourte uattordict PRONOUNS the sun—il sole I want to eat. le desidero mangiara, 
ri head—la testa fitte nape di . I—io wind—il vento I want some cigarettes, Ie desidero sigatelle. 
mouth—la bococa ba le ao we—noi —— a Deo you understand? Aveie capito? 
ed on neck—il collo mepentece—dicianstte you—tu (sg.) voi (pl.) tpl i cee I don’t understand. Non capisco. 
>< for fose—ij] naso cighteen—diciotto ne—egii sate te —_ Where is the restaurant? Dev'e il restaurant? 
> for- teeth—i denti aietines ainlanate she—essa_ in a Where is an hotel? Dov'e l'hotel (l'albergo) ? 
and HOME Seneitinneannk’ they—essi Snew-nen Heye Where is the railroad station? Dov'e la stazione? 
Par- bath swetiiy-ene-—ventune this—questo- TIME Where is a toilet? Dov'e il gabinetto? 
been , room— twenty-twe—ventidue these—questi day—il giorno How much does this cost? Quanto costa? 
araed é. stanza da bagno thirte—trente that—quello meonth—il mese What time is it? Che ora e? 
ollars chair. r letto thirty-one—trentuno those—quelli_ week—la settimana (It is) Two o'cleck. | Sono le due. 
yineer gince— ii Rea ‘id beehoenkndee my, mine—mio year—l'anno Ten minutes past two. Le due e dirci, 
hus- door—] icchiere ferty—quaranta our, ours—nostro January—gennaio Quarter past five. Le cinque e un quarto. 
> aa reed porta Sttg-aainanenté his, hers, its—suo February—febbraio Half past six. Le sei e mezza. 
kitchen —] casa ‘ sinte-tgennann your, yours—tuo Mareh—marzo Quarter to eight. Le otto meno un quarto. 
state room—la ‘t oa “3 seventy—settanta their, theirs—loro April—aprile Three’ minutes to nine. La nove meno tre. 
cane stove—fornell za eighty—ottanta which (pronoun)—chi May—mageio When does the movie start? A che ora comicia il film? 
ollars lable—ia tavola ninety—novanta that (pronoun)—che June—giugno Whn does the train Jeave? | A che ora parte il treno? 
window—la fin t hundred—cento wne?—chi July—luglio Whe are you? | Lei chi e? 
stairs—le a" ra thousand—siifle when?—quando August—agosto What is your name? | Come si chiama? 
wall—j muro first—primo what?—cosa September—settembre What do you want? Che cosa vuoi? 
ANIM seeond—secondo EVERDAY WORDS October—ottobre My name is... : To mi chiamo... ; 
Frits “NIMALS third—terzo which?—che cosa November—novembre How do you say table in Italian? | Come si chiama table in Italiano? 
h_ the thicken—la gallina fourth—quarto how—ceme December—dicembre Wait a minute. Aspetta un momento. 
neck. cow fifth—quinto many—molti Nerth—nord I am sick. Seno malato or Io mi sento mak.. 
atars la mucea or Ja hati name abeve, on’ top—sopra Seuth—sud How far is the camp? A che distanza e l'accampamento? 
n ond vacea seventh—settimo again—ancora East—est T am an American. : Sono. Americano. 
him. . 4g—i] cane eighth—ottavo already—gia West—ovest } am your friend. Seno amico. 
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The first "mass” announcement , 
of awards of the newly established | 
Legion of Merit for meritorious | 4 
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Recent reports from the States, sons born June 21; Jerome Alvin ang 


' 
' 
co that serviceme |James Leonard; Pvt. Earl Th 
| n fathered Odogard, Helen Diane born May yy 


| about 140,000 babies in the year! joseph ‘Michael 


services during the Tunisian cam-| 
saign has just been made here and : Kelly, Mary Chariot: 
— Tran Fe names of 61 pa Rey which ended July 1, 1943, and the) born March 28, Capt. Masey a... a 
and enlisted 1 ° sr;men in North Africa are believed | ney Carol born June 4 and Chief Siznai- 
and enlisted men as follows man Jerome Fara Ant 
Col. € . H. David N |to have been well up on the sta-| joe is ome, Antoinette bora 

Ol varrison . a son, ew | tisti i j . - — 

| tistical list. With this week’s pre Fireman 1-c Ellsworth E. Rice. Curtin 


sentation of 109 new-born babies, 
including one set of twins, almost 


born June 14; Lt. Eari Carwile, Linda 
Ina born June 40; Pvt. James Doyle 


York City; Col. Ray A. Dunn, N. |4%@ 
Y.; Col. Hobart R. Gay, IIl.; Col. | 


Paul D. Harkins, Boston, Mass.;) 2,500 fathers have been notified|4@mes Ronald born May 2%; Capi. Buna 
Col. Bartley M. Harloe, Mass.; Col. | - . Hearn, Jr., son born June 7; Capi, ; 
y through the Blessed Events column | payis, Linda Jean born June 2: a 


of this paper. The list is prepared | Norman N. Gregory, Patricia Ann bora 
weekly with the aid of the Red/|June 20: Pfc. Clyde G. Plyler, Cisde jy 


7 nee “ ' ” -| born April 21; Sgt. Edwin Fonner, . 
Cross. This week's “crop” follows: | hor, june 11: T-Set. Martin Jenna 
Maj. William O-466940, : 


; Cassebaum, Barry Joe born June 18; Maj. 1, 5 
j | daughter born June 13; Harold E. 


Oscar -W. Koch, Milwaukee; Coi 
Hatley G. Maddox, Central City,/« 
Ky.: Col. Andrew T. McNamara, | 
Watertown, N. Y.; Col. Walter J 
Muller, Oakland, Cal.; Col. Thomas | 
Col. |§ 





Pvt. | Vickers, son born June 11; Pvt. Edward 
Graham, 34336553, Judith Ann born June | Jennings, Edwaid Jennings 3rd born 








H. Nixon, Gettysburg, Pa.; 

Thomas H. Stanley, Tex.; Col.| 23; Eli Ogie, 37401043, Bitan Foster born | June 28 and Pvt. James BR. Moore, Bob- 

Ralph H. Tate, Mich.; Maj. Gen June 8; Pvt. Curtis Lamar Simmons, | bie James born June 10 
Geoffrey Keyes, Santiago, Cal.; | 20815637, daughter bora June 24; Pvt. uh tarde te — PB cap ge 1706- 
Brig. Gen. Donald A. avison. | h Ernest BR. Ferrazzano, daughter born! , Linda born June 26; Pic. Robert 1 
° , Davis¢ June 20; Lt. Hareld M. Vanderperel, ; Hanks, 35330913, Jackie Loren born June 
Pvt. Max Osborne, Salt Eake O-1533934, daughter born June 23;/ 30; Pie. Gerald L. Brott, 37092392, Ger. 
City. Utah: Pvt. John W Math- | . Pharmacists Mate William ©. Cress, | ald born June 26; Pvt. Alfred Scanion 
ow? ’ . a a ee ee ~<+| daughter born June 9; Lt. Howard Y. R. ; 21052384, son born June 4; Pvt. Witliam 
ews, Los Angeles, Cal.; T-5 Bern | ‘| Palmer, Mary Christie born May 28;| J. Dillon, 32208055, son born June 14 
Bernard, Glenn Ridge, N. J.; Cpl.|d Pvt. Heward Asheraft, Howard Dale, Jr.,| Lt. Phillip Smart, O-1579145, son bon 
August Yearing, Jr., Ridgewood, |™ ~ : |born June 8; Cpl. Elmer Dunkard, son | July 1; T-Sgt. Willard Wilson, 14013579 
N. J.; T-4 Jay J. Conley, New ~ . born June 20: Capt. Truett C, Anderson, | daughter born May 21; S-Sgt. Eldon § 
Yort "o , Vi t w. Gr | 4 : ,!|Carol Lynn born June 13; Pvt. Rebert | Lyon, 16067318, Sally born June 15: Lt 
Ore ity; gt. ictor , iTO- | > F. Pumo, Robert Jr. born May 29 and/| Robert Leicester, O-1636206, daughter 
shon, Philadelphia; Sgt. Dudley A. | Pvt. Leroy Jones, Leroy Lee Jc. born | born June 5; Pvt. Emry Cubbage, Ro»- 
Lafferty, Mich.; T-3 William Sal- | June 21. | ort William born June 3; Lt. Theodore 
ogub; S-Sgt. William I. Dennis, | Sgt. Clarence Stull, Clarence Jr. born To-gy hy Pa = cael 
Jr.: Valdospa, Ga.; S-Sgt. Henry June 26; Capt. Edwin Leon Chaney, a ae ro 
C. Merkel y Greenvill & Pa: Ss. Carolee born May 10; Messman 2-c Geo- | mond born July 2; Carl R. Smith, baby 
; erKel, . Greenville, a. s- rge Farmer, George Arthur Jr. born born February; Pvt. Willie Burnett, 33- 
7 . |} 205619, daughter born March 26 and 


Set. Boyte Rankin, Gastoria, N. 
C.; S-Sgt. Andrew Uhren, Winter, 
Wis.; S-Sgt. Thomas J. Usher. 
Youngstown, O.; T-Sgt. Howard 
W. Benz, E. Cleveland, O.; T-Sgt. 
Mark D. Cuykendall, Manlius, N. 
Y.; M-Sgt. Zeffro V. Gianetti, 
Franklin, Mass. 

M-Sgt. Nathan H. Marder, New 
York City; M-Sgt. John W. Mor- 
ris, Abbeville, S. C.; M-Sgt. Mar- 





ion E. Tapp, Milford, Ill.; W-.O. 
John Elliott, Boston, Mass.: 2nd | 
Lt. Robert J. Longini, Chicago; Ist 
Lt. Jack B. Cameron, Houston, 
Tex.; Ist Lt. Wilbur A. Granlich, | 
Copake, N. Y.; Ist Lt. George F. 
Murname, Jr., New York City; 
Capt. David Soloman, Gordon,| 
Charlestown, Mass.; Capt. Edward) 
Fox, Lexington, Ky. Capt. Solomon} 
G. Hajjar, Billerica, Mass.; Capt.| 
Phillip G. Hughes, Birmingham. | 
Ala.: Maj. Kenneth Van Buskirk, | 
Plymouth, Mass.; Maj. John “4 
Leidenhermer, Marion, Ill.; Maj 
tobert M. McFarland, Jr., Wheat- | 
ley Hills, L. £.; Lt. Col. Rowland | 
S. Brown, Corvallis, Ore. 

Lt. Col. Robert W. Coiglazier 
San Antonio, Tex.; Lt. Col. Hugh 
M. Connors, Denver, Col.; Lt. Col | 
Jack C. Gault, Washington, D. C.; 
Lt. Col. Nelson M. Lynde, Trinidad, 
Col.; Lt. Col. Daniel J. Manning, | 
Manhattan, Ill; Lt. Col. John B. | 
Medaris, Cincinnati, O.; Lt. Col. | 
Norman H. Wiley, Shoudsburg. | 
Pa.: Lt. Col. David D. Zink, Eu- | 
gene, Ore.; Col. John DeF. Bark- | 





er, Vt.; Col. Harold A. Bartron, | 
Ind.; Col. Ward E. Becker, Minn.; | 
Cel. John F. Conklin, New Yori; | 
Coi. Robert E. Cummings, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
RECEIVE DSC 

Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon, 

Col. William W. Momyer, ist Lt. | 


Victor H. Karpass, who is reported | 
missing in action, Pfc. Sidney Rap- 
eport, of Cleveland, O., Sgt. Roy} 
W. Spence, and Lt. Col. Albert A 
Svoboda, have been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for 
extraordinary heroism in action 
during the Tunisian campaign. 


SOLDIER’S MEDAL 


Latest recipients of the Soldier's 
Medal in North Africa are: 

T-Sgt. Paul W. Bickel, Seymour, 
Wise.; Pvt. William E. Broader, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Pvt. Carl W. Elli- 
ott, Media, Pa.; Pvt. Eugene A 
Ganter, Reading, Pa.; T-Sgt. Ken- 
neth V. Brown, Sparta, Wis,; Cpl 
George W. Cramer, Clinton, N. J.; 
S-Sgt. Robert P. Aadms, Redon- 
de Beach, Calif.; 1st Lt. Douglas 
P. Cagwin, Carbondale, Pa.; Sgt. 
Martin F. Hatchfield, Fairbault, 
Mian.; T-4 William Vitaliano, 
Long Branch, N. J.; Cpl. John 
Casteel, Metamora, Ind.; T-5 Wil- 
bur O. Beckman, Marion, Ind.; 
and T-5 James E. Elzea, Jr. 


WIN DFC 


Air Corps personnel recentiy 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
‘Cross here include the following: 

Ist Lt. Francis J. Noonan, Al- 
toona, Pa.; Ist Lt. George S. Neal, 
Jr., Clinton, Mass.; Capt. Richard 
E. Holcombe, Topeka, Kas.; Col. 
Reuben C. Moffat, Ithaca N. Y.; 
S-Sgt. Edward P. Piortrowski, 
Dearborn. Mich.; S-Sgt. Thomas 
M. Klimaszefski, Alpena, Mich.; 
Ist Lt. Stephen P. Dillon, Long 
Beach, Cal.; Ist Lt, Willie G. 
Walker, Victorville, Cal.; 2nd Lt. 
Myron G. Mauk, Tabor, Iowa.; 2nd 
Lt. Harold D. Sparks, Oneida, N 
Y.; Capt. Francis M. Killian, En- 
glewood, N. J. (posthumous); Capt. 
Clarence L. Thacker, Kissimnee, 
Fis.; ist Lt. Sherrill L. Powell, Jr., 
Staton, Tex.; Ist Lt. Howard H. 


























FIRST UNIT IN THE NORTH AFRICAN THEATER to be cited 
by the War Department in the name of the President for out- 
standing performance of duty in action during the initial African 
landings at Oran on November 8, 1942. Charged with seizing port 
installations, the battalion entered the harbor aboard two cutters 
in the face of powerful shore batteries and guns of ships at anchor. 
Upon reaching the harbor proper, the cuiters came under terrific 
artillery and small arms fire accurately laid with the help of 
searchlights. Using the only available infantry weapons and small 
caliber guns mounted on the beats, the battalion continued toward 


its objective until both cutters 


were sunk with severe loss of 


personnel. Despite the odds, the surviving members swam ashore 

supporting their wounded and fought their way through heavy 

machine gun fire in a desperate atiempt to carry out their mission. 
Cited for gallantry, fearlessness and devotion to duty. 





Snvder, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Ist Lt.,; T. Marcais, Gloversville, N. Y.; T-5 
Eugene C. Steinbrenner, Brooklyn,| Gerald E. Simard, Nashua, N. H. 


N. Y.: Capt. George D. Burgess. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Capt. Leroy V. Casey, Salem, 
Ore.: Capt. Wayne S. Connors, 
Virginia, Minn.: Capt. George W. 
Sutcliffe, Park Ridge, Ill.; Ist Lt. 
John Aitken, Jr., Elberton, Ga.; 
lst, Lt. William A. Beard, Lubbock, 
Tex.: Ist Lt. John P. Namle, Sac- 
ramento, Cal.: Sgt. John E. King, 
Marion, Ind.; Sgt. Alex Pesko, 
Hamtramck, Mich.; Maj. Levi R. 
Chase, (oak leaf cluster), Cortland, 
N. Y¥.; Capt. Edward G. Johnson, 
Enid, Okla.; Ist Lt. John L. Ramer 
Marion, O.; Ist Lt. Willis E. Ma- 
thews, Alhambra, Cal.; Capt. Joe 
W. Boone (posthumous), Amarillo, 
Tex.; Maj. Michael J. Gordon, Ar- 
cola, Ill; Maj. Jack W. Wertz, 
Wichita, Kas.: Capt. Guernsey I. 
Carlisle, San Antonio, Tex.; Capt. 
Elion J. Giusti, Retwood City, Cal.; 


Capt. Richard C. Watson, Ada, 
Okla. 
Capt. Dave W. Williams, Sara- 


sota, Fla.; Ist Lt. Richard T. Car- 
ter, St. Louis, Ill.; lst Lt. Richard 
R. Courter, Columbia, S. C.; Ist 
Lt. Donald G. Stocum, Coudersport, 
Pa.; 2nd Lt. Eldred E. Loder, Wi- 
chita, Kas.; 2nd Lt. John A. Mac- 
kay, St. Albans, Vt.; 2nd Lt. Vir- 
gil E. Radcliffe, Shipman, IIl.; T- 
Sgt. Morris D. Hayles, Watervalley, 
Miss.; T-Sgt. John F. O'Connell, 
Tauton, Mass.; T-Sgt. Woodrow K. 
Thames, Fayetteville, N. C.; S-Sgt. 
James M. Abbott, Geneva, Ala.; 


| S-Sgt. Robert E. Allen, Evanston, 


Ill.; S-Sgt. John D. Asmussen, 
Emery, S. D.; S-Sgt. Linton G. 
Creal, Indian Rocks, Fla.; S-Sgt. 
John A. Elisworth, Princeton Junc- 
tion, N. J.; S-Sgt. Daniel E. Gable, 
Plattesville, Wis.; S-Sgt. Robert J. 
O'Herron, Crestline, O.; S-Sgat. 
George E. Powell, Medora, Ill.; S- 
Sgt. Richard R. Sedore, Detroit, 
Mich. 
SILVER STAR 


The Silver Star has been awarded 
for gallantry in action to the fol- 
lowing: 

Pvt. Harold S. Conlon, Germ- 
fask, Mich.; list Sgt. Charles E. 
Cloutier (posthumous), Fieldsboro, 
N. J.; 1st Lt. Maurice G. Fournier 
(oak leaf cluster), N. Attleboro, 
Mass.; Lt. Col. Ben G. Crosby, 
Lexington, Ky.; Ist Sgt. Howard K. 
Wilkes, Logan, W. Va.; S-Sgt. Don 
E. Beatty, Parsons, Kas.; S-Sgt. 
Harry Benjamin, Amsterdam, N. 
Y.; Sgt. Kenneth J. Oug, Port- 
land, Me.; Sgt. Eugene Highland, 
Bristol, Pa.; Cpl. Robert E. Hen- 
drick, Bloomfield, Vt.; Cpl. Floyd 
A. Ingram, Abdes. N. Y.; T-5 Fred 
E. Simumons, Wylan, Ala.; T'-5 Earl 





Pfc. Paul C. Bailey, Chicago: 
Pfc. Harold B. Camden, Cheriton, 
Va.; Pfc. Raymond J. Kaye, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Pfc. Robert R. Des- 
brough, Border City, N. J.; Pfe. 
Herbert L. Blowers, Auburn, N. Y . 





June 8; Pic. John Walton Ornes, “Juan- 
ita Liluan born June 9; (Barnes?) Pvt. 
George A. Janesen, son born June 11; 


Lt. Jesse G. Ugalde, Evelyn Patricia 
born June 28; Yoemun 3-c Francis A. 
Johnsen, son born June 29; Seaman 


son born June 27; 


Peter Joseph Coline, 
Mary Raleigh born 


Lt. Joha E. Ridge, 
June 24; Lt. J. G. Frederick B. Lowrie, 
Gail born May 4: Pvt. Clarence Lev- 
esque, Clarence Patrick born May 24 
son born 





and Lt. Marian D. Willett, 
June 21. 

Lt. William N. James, Mary Grey born 
June 19; Sgt. Charles P. McQuatters 
daughter born June 1; Pvt. Donald | 
Diloreto, 33476798, son born June 18: | 
Cpl. Elis Fewler, 34087940, son born 
June 26: Pfc. Norris P. Emigh. 37335123, 
John Leigh born June 18; Set. Clvde 





Little, 33075082. Linda Jean born May | 
20: S-Sgt. Rey F. Miller, 16027823 
daughter born June 25; Lt. Leland Mun- 
yan Stetser, 0-494591, Mary born May 
20: Pvt. Themas Dichiara, sister's bab 
Patricia born Apri! 25; Lt. Durweed ! 
Miller, David Jackson born June 19 | 
Pfc. Cecile Williams, daughter born June | 
27: Sgt. Wallace B. Nossefin, Berde'! | 
William born June *°* and Pvt. Marion | 
Lyergin. 20500938, son born June 25. 
T-5 Ralph Skinner, 32265668. George | 
Willard born May 19; Lt. Rebert W. 
Swigart, O-727800, daughter born June, 
21; Pvt. Orvill E. Henry Fess, James | 
Frederick born June 1; W-O Wayne S. 
Dickey. W-2109909, Rita born June 23 
Maj. Robert O. Garlinbrouse. O-338340 | 
daughter born June 26; Pvt. Merton) 
Shul‘z, 37266183 Karen Larue born June 
23: Pfc. Allen Kennedy, Lois Jane born 
June 24: Sgt. Alton T. Danisch, babv | 
born June 6: Lt. Leonard Johnson, twin ' 








S-Sgt. Charles Odell Marsh, 14073137, son 
born. 

Pvt. Themas L. Detman, 36343505. son 
born June 14; Pfc. Felix F. Mercurio, 33- 
41963. daughter born June 10; Lt. Charles 
L. Treadway, O-1310788. daughter born 


May 1; Lt. Jehn A. Stelle, O-1306013, 
son born July 3; Pvt. Ermes 8S. Gab. 
hart, 35694740, son born June 20; Pvt 
Richard E. Frone, daughter born May 
24; Pvt. Kenneth L. Sublette. son born 
June 25; Charles J. Somme:ikamp, 37- 
398605. son born July 5: John J. Mar- 


ray, 33023233, John Jemes Joseph born 
May 13; Cpl. Geerge E. Depietro, 3106- 
5179. George. Jr. born July. 6: Pfc. &. 
L. Moore, 20804826, Herman Glenn bora 
July 4: Capt. Roy W. Pearson, 1573503 
son born Julv 4: Pfc. John C. Long, 
33059625. Donna Marie born July 5: Lt 
Robert M. Voris, 0-562262, daughter born 
July 6. and Paul Fedelchak, Robert Pau 
born June 14. 

Lt. Antheny Chrvzanowski. Anthony, 
Jr. born June 16; Pfc. A. Paseale, Do- 
nato Leona Jean born June 26; Sgt 
George Van Kenen. davehter born July 
5: Pvt. Vincent Vellucei, Raymond born 
May 6; Lt. Charles E. Brown, Sandra 
Rose born May 10: Cpl. Alex M. Filias, 


daughter born July 6; Sgt. Alten B. 
Roberts, Sharon Ann born Jan 

George West. daughter born Mey 19 
Pvt. James Marino, babv born May 6 


Lt. John E. Ross, Jr., Nina born Jone 
26: Sgt. Earle Schenk, Robert Ear! born 
July 5: Sgt Erwin T. Silby, David 
Themas born June 9; Lt. Chas. M. 
White, Donald Elton born July 6: Capt 
J. M. MeYoveall. Marv Ford born June 
23: Lt. Charles B. Viall, Barbara Tif- 
fanv born Feb. 12. and S-Sgt Joseph 
PD. Kahn, Marsha Harriet born Apri 19 









































Pictures being sent to the Lost 


and Found editor arent being 
claimed and quite a collection is 
beginning to gather moss. The 
above picture of a newly commis- 
sioned lieutenant is one of a col- 
lection of about 35 different poses 
and there are also several other 
“shots” of the three smiling air 
corps GI's pictured here. This fine 
picture of a British gal may have 
been lost by either an American 
or English soldier. Owners may 
claim any of their pictures by 
identifying them. 


Mrs. Louis Schleiter, the former 
Georgette Bieber, now a resident 
of Algiers, believes that she has 
some cousins over here in North 
Africa fighting in the U. S. Army. 
She says her mother’s two sisters 
married two brothers, one being a 
Phillip Jung, and the two families 
settled in the United States. They 
all are natives of Alsace-Lorraine. 
The aunts’ names were formerly 
Miss Sophie and Miss Margerite 
Mathias. If any of the Jung boys 
read this appeal, they can get in 
touch with Mrs. Schleiter through 
Lest and Found. 

Another father and son combi- 
nation has been separated in 
North Africa and now the son, 





Pvt. P. V. Richardson wants the) the Oran edition of The Stars and 


APO address of his father, S-Sgt. | 
T. H. Woodcock. 

State Jitterbug champ, Sgt. 
Leonard Meyer is being paged by 
[Ist Sgt. Al Maurer, for a letter | 
writing detail. S-Sgt. Lawrence E. 
Baker recently received word from 
home of the death in action of a 
cousin, Arneld Baker, of Shoals, 
Ind., and now would appreciate 
any information from the cousins 
buddies who may know something 
of the particular place where he 
was buried. 

MISSING BROTHERS 

There are still many soldiers 
and sailors hoping for an eventual 
reunion with their brothers over 
here. This week's list follows: 

Pfc. Morris Friedman—Pvt. Sam 
Friedman; S-lcl Leo Arthur Cor- 
coran—Cpl. Jeseph Corcoran; Pvt. 
Nicholas J. Mendicino— | 
Thomas Mendicino; T-5 H. D. El- 
ler—Pvt. Lewis C. Ellér; Pvt. Carl | 
C. Blank—Pvt. Harry E. Blank; 
Pvt. William A. Williams—Pvt. 
Leslie J. Williams, Syracuse; Capt 
John Rudd—Pvt. Donald J. Rudd. 
Pvt. Michael F. O’Brien is paging 
his brother-in-law, William Good 
of a tank outfit. 

Capt. Richard E. Brannon re- 
cently saw an article written in 








Stripes by his cousin, Gus Bran- 
non and now wants to get in 
touch with the author. A couple 
of other cousins are on call. They 
are: T-5 Umberto “Al” Triolo, of 
Brooklyn—Sgt. Charles Rizze; Pic. 
Alex Weiner — Irwin Blocher, 
Cleveland, O. T-Sgt. C. J. Dziko- 
wicz wants to hear from his two 
~~ ar Johnny and Richard In- 
sel. 

FRIENDS, BUDDIES NOTE 

T-Sgt. Floyd E. Daniels—Bill 
Deyle — Knoxville, Tenn.; T-Sst- 
James S. Van Meter—Dexter Le- 
gan, Kyrock, Ky. and Buddy Ben- 


| mett, San Marcos, Tex.; Pvt. H. D. 
| Prescott—S-1cl Robert 8. Sloat; 


Pvt. Elwood Scanlon—S-Sgt. Jim- 
mie Cember, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Cpl. Robert H. Vines — Wayne 
Armstrong, Mahomet, IIl.; Pvt 


| Bert Sisk—"Iy” Settino and. Lt. 


Fritz Shorshek, AC.; Sgt. Frank P. 
Converse—Sgt. Eugene J. Raum; 
S-Set. N. E. Westbury—S-Sst. 
Richard J. Walsh, New York City; 
Pvt. William Giovinazze—Cpl. Ra- 
phael Sasdelli and F-2cl Frank Te- 
mas¢lle, Jr.; ist Sgt. David Mc- 
Namara—Jack Mills, a civilian ra- 
ee operator and ‘Lt. Merrill Smith, 
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Dipping a rather small dip into this department's mail-bag 
unfold a letter from Sgts. Doeherty 


, we 
and Yates of the British Seetion, 


Allied Force Headquarters. In part. their letter reads: "We're sure 
there are plenty of British boys who would like te have a go at base- 
ball if amy wf your boys would care to do a bit of eoaching. What 


about reserving one evening for learners? If we're adding 
troubles, just forget about it, but we think it's a good idea. 


So do we. For the next week, 


to your 
thefore, open house is declared on 


ball fields throughout North Afriea, with all American players urged 
to explain the intricacies of the game, to their comrades-in-arms. 
The. next seven days are officially proclaimed “British Baseball Week.” 


No explanations of baseball 


are complete without 


thing about the background of the game. Nor is 2 bare understanding 


ef the rules sufficient—they may 


be found in any number of rag- 


pound volumes. Like shooting billiards at the corner poolroom or pub, 


it’s the fine points that count. 


- ee @ 


For example, one sits in the grandstand and listens 


to our 


neighbor politely but firmly exclaim: "Kill the ump.” There is no 
cause however, for alarm. Nothing more then temporary incapacity 
or at the most maiming, is desired. It’s a phrase one must learn in 
the early stages to fully appreciate baseball as our spectators play it 

In America, one of the matters to be settled before game time 
js whether or not, cold drink. will be served at the event. If by chance 
no refreshments are sold, it is necessary to bring your own pop 
pottles, They, however, are used in extremely poor decisions only. 

You are now settled comfortably behind the catcher whose prime 
function is to receive what his battery mate, the pitcher, has to 
offer. Once in a while, he stops to chat with the pitcher, the coach, 
the infield players, and the umpire. Lengthy conversations with the 
latter occasionally result in eviction from the contest. 

Comes now the pitch. Spitting on the ball before it is released 
from the hand is neither polite, sanitary or allowed. Nor can the 
pitcher refuse to thow the ball cnce he steps on the mound. Failure 
to throw it results in a balk which is nothing more or less than out 


and out deception. 


- + 2@ 


The sphere reaches the catcher. Going outside of a prescribed 
area, it is known as a ball. The sphere—or horsehide—is also called 
a ball before it is thrown. It might have been called a miss, a 
nugget or a phiffle but custom has labeled it a ball in both cases. 

A strike, of course, is the exact opposite. This may be achieved 
without the batter swatting at the pill. Or, it may be a strike if 
the batter swings while the ball rests securely in the receiver's mitt. 
Three strikes are an out, four balls are a walk and if the batter 
is struck by the ball, if he can, he takes a walk to first. 

But first isn’t home by any means. There are smal] matters as 
being caught off base, being stranded, stealing and crossed signals. 
Rare is the man who can complete the entire tour without obstruc- 
tions. Somtimes, failure to obey homecoming signals results in the 
base runner opening a peirol station the following year. 

So it goes for nine innings. Men are sent to the showers in the 


middle of the game; catchers groove them for the pitcher who throws | Cardinals 


meat balls; entire. teams blow up and coaches steal signs; outfielders 
swing like rusty gates and infielders hold war councils. 

But these are all matters for the participants. It’s the spectator A : 
in the states who really counts and pays. Some have paid pounds to | World champion Cards are gradu- 
achieve the supreme moment of the game—catching an 85-cent ball | #lly pulling away from the Dodg- 
and whistling in the dark when the attendant demands its return. 

e a - 
From Peter Wilson who made a tamous name as Britain's fore- 


most sporis columnist, come some interesting observations regarding Newsom. If 


the "black market” in sports. 


One of sporis trickier characters was Jean Borotra, the man who 
went one better than Gen. Montgomery by keeping his berets on ice 
when he played on the center court at Wimbledon. Borotra has had 


a chequered career in this war. 


For some time he was Gaulieter of Sport in France under the 


Germans. 


One incident in his pre-war days is outstanding. 


It %- 


curred at the Stade Roland Garros, the big stadium outside Paris 
where the four musketeers—Lacoste, Cochet, Brugnon and Borotra— 
successfully defended the Davis Cup in France for many years. 


Borotra was playing in one of 


these matches against. Wilmer Al- 


lison and Allison had reached match point. The American served a 


fair "fizzer” 


but the linesmen called 
Serve again and at that moment, 


“fault.” Allison prepared to 
Borotra decided his shoe needed 


fixing. First of all, he busied himself with the laces and then he 
left the court in a torrent of explanations and a hurry. 

The wretched Allison was left hanging around for ten minutes C 
and when Borotra returned, he had to serve his remaining service, Pitching staff for the past four 
which naturally flunked. The Bounding Basque with the match point | Years, able to score but one tri- 
safely circumvented, went on to win the battle. 

an e aoe 

But sports personalities aren't the only culprits in the "black. on a 
market.” There was one audience at the Olympic Games in Berlin )n beset at this stage of the race. 
1936, who had a comedown in the Aryan theory of racial superiority 
from.a colored lad called Jesse Owens. 

Owens won the 100 meters, and the crowd of over 100,000 didn’t 


faise any blisters on their hands through clapping him. He won the | 


200 meters and there was dead silence. He won the running broad 
Jump and they booed him. And when he also increased the lead of 
the Americans during his “leg” in the relay race, they would have 
amputated his legs if they had the chance. 

Wilson was close to the box from which Hitler viewed the games. 
He described the Fuehrer as being pasty-taced with a glandular look 
about him, and apparently only sufficient energy to return the Nazi 
Salute with a lazy flick of the wrist. To avoid the necessity of having 


to meet Owens, Hitler left his box after each event in which the | 


American scored. 





SPORTS ROUNDUP 





Thumbs Up, a 10 to 1 shot 
owned by Louis B. Mayer, ran 
away from a select field to 
take the 30,000 dellar Butler 
Handieap . . . Star Copy won 
the feature race at Suffolk 
Downs with Dense Path second 
and Dark Discovery third .. . 
Don Bingo, Crosby,’s nag, frac- 
tured his ankle and may be 
out of the turf wars perman- 
ently. 

The site of the Army-Navy toot- 
ball tilt is still in doubt . . . Sen. 
Mead wants it held in a large 
Eastern stadium .. . Frank Leahy, 

ead coach at Notre Dame, will 
help coach the College All-Stars... 
Others assisting Stuhidreher- are 
Horre)l, Butts, Hinkle... . Six col- 
leges threw in the, football towel— 
all from the South ... Phil Hand- 





ler was appointed head coach of 
the Chicago Cards. : 


Gundar Hagg cracked the 
American mark for two miles 
on the California cinders trim- 
ming Gil Dodds by 125 yards 
. . . He cevered the distance in 
8:53.99 . .. The wonder was 
twe and one-tenth seconds 
away from the American in- 
doer mark set by Greg Rice. 


Whit Wyatt nas been ordered to 
take a pitching. vacation for two 
weeks by the medics ... Edgar 
Smith, *Chisox hurler, was sus- 
pended. . Outfielder George Met- 
kovitch ‘was.sold to the Bosox for 
25,000 . ; . Lefty, Gomez was re- 


There was rebellion im_ the 
Brooklyn clubhouse this week and 
the two actors playing principle 
roles were none other then Bad 
Boy Bobo Newsom and Leo (Lippy) 
Durocher. 

The trouble supposedly started 
when. Newsom squawked after 
catcher Bob Bragan\drepped a 
third strike. When Durocher sus- 
pended Newsom, the team went 
on strike. That was just before 
game time. The fight was finally 
settled and the strike ended when 
Branch Rickey intervened 

Things really came to a head 
wh-n .Tim Cohane. sports writer 
for the New York World-Tele- 
gram, revealed that Durecher said: 
"I'm ~~ suspending Newsom _ inde- 
finitely and for the season if I 
can make it stick.” 

Durocher then said that he was 
misquoted but later admitted he'd 
been quoted correctly. Durocher 
decided tu resign but quickly re- 


Telegram in an eight column, 
top sports page editorial, demand- 
ed the ouster or resignation of 
Durocher. 

In Brocklyn meanwhile,. penn- 
ant race or no pennant race, the 
Dodgers are seething with intern- 
al dissention and Leo Durecher 


considered. On July 12, the World-. 


Newsom-Durocher Feud 
May Skid Leo The Lip 





leoks to be on his way out as 
Flatbush pilot. Although it was 
generally known at the start of 
the season that Lippy Leo was far 
from Branch Rickey’s choice as 
manager, the new Dodger presi- 
dent deemed it better to go along 
with Durocher rather than run the 
risk of hurting the club. 

First signs that perhaps Rickey 
had decided he was wrong came 
when Charley Dressen, one time 
Cincinnati manager ana Dodger 
coach under McPhail, was brought 
back after being let out when 
Larry went into the armed forces. 


As matters stand now, things 
are quietea down and all the play- 
ers but Newsom are reinstated and 
playing. News came out that Dur- 
ocher decided to quit after a meet- 
ing counseled by Dressen and 
some of the veterans on the club. 
Lippy reconsidered and is now 
trying to bring some semblance of 
order out of the chaos but he’s 
in for a tough time. 


The Dodgers who once gave 
their all for the fiery little pilot 
now seem to resent his tactics 
and disposition. Rickey is also 
Gissatisfied and when the presi- 
dent is not happy, the manager 
won't be around long. 





Yankees, Cards 
Bolster Leads 
In Flag Races 


With the major league races well 
past the half-way mark, it begins 
to look as though the Si. Louis 
and the New York 
| Yankees will give a repeat per- 
| formance of last year’s world —. 
the 








In the National League, 


ers who give every indication of 
}eracking up. The Bums are split 
| with dissension in the ranks as 
Leo Durocher fueds with Bobo 
that isn’t enough, 
| Whitlow Wyatt, ace of the Dodg- 
,er mound corps is sidelined with 
|a sOre arm and Rube Melion, the 
| 35,000 dollar pitching beauty has 
been erratic and subject to wild- 
| ness. 

Pittsburgh's jaunty Pirates still 
haven't found another hurler to 
|give Rip Sewell a hand and con- 
| tinue to hold down the third slot. 
eight and a half games off the 
pace. 

REDLEGS FALTER 

' Cincinnati is playing little better 
jthan .500 ball and with Bucky 
| Walters, mainstay of the Reds’ 


| umph in the past six weeks, the 


| Redlegs’ chances of finishing in 
| the first division aren't any too 


It's the same old story in the 
| American League. The Yanks in- 
'creased their lead to four and a 
half games over the Tigers who 
|seem to be cooling off after their 
| red-hot vace of the past two weeks. 
} The White Sox. who had been 
playing like champions during the 
ho month, after a dismal early- 
season start. ran head on into the 
Yankees and took it on the chin. 
failing to win a game of their 
four-game series and now trail Joe 
M-Carthy’s boys by seven games. 

Washington, who had also been 
chilled by the Yanks, in the midst 
of a winning streak, went past the 
Chisox into third place and if 
, Mickey Vernon. Bob Johnson and 
Co. start hitting again, they may 
yet prove to be the New Yorkers 
chief opposition. 

AT THE BOTTOM ; 

The Browns, heartened by the 
return of George McQuinn, Vern 
Stephens and Frankis Hayes, all 
turned down by the army because 
of various ailments. moved up from 
seventh te fifth place during the 
week. but it is doubtful if they will 
justify the predictions of the ex- 
perts. some of whom were brash 
enough to pick the Brownies for 
the pennant. 

Cleveland continues in the throes 
of a slump while Joe Cronin sti}l 
has outfield troubles at Boston in 
addition to his usual poor hand- 
ling of the mound staff. In an 
effort to plug the gap in the outer 
pastures, the Red Sox purchased 
outfielder George Metkovich from 





dollars and centerfielder Dee Miles. 





ALL-STAR GAME 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Hack, Chicago 3b 
Herman, B'klyn 2b 
Musial, Sit. L. If, rf 
Nicholson, Chicago rf 
Galan, B’klyn lf 
Fletcher, Pitt. 1b 
Dahlgren, Phila. 1b 
W. Cooper, St. L. c 
Lombardi, N.Y. c 

H. Walker, St. L. cf 
DiMaggio, Pitt. cf 
Marion, St. L. ss 
Miller, Cinn. ss 

M. Cooper, St. L. p 
Vandermeer, Cinn. p 
Sewell, Pitt. p - 
Javery, Boston p 

x Ott, N.Y. 

xx F. Walker, B'klyn 
xxx Frey, Cinn. 


Pe he eS RO ER ROR RD me BS OT 
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Totals 37 3 6«10 
x Batted for Marion in seventh. 
xx Batted for Sewell in seventh. 
xxx Batted for Javery in ninth. 


AMERICAN LEAGUk 
AB. R. H 


Case, Wash. rf 
Keltner, Cleve. 3b 
Wakefield, Det. If 
Johnson, Wash. lf 
Stephens, St. L. ss 
Siebert, Phila. 1b 
York, Det. 1b 
Laabs, St. L. cf 
Early, Wash. c 
Doerr, Boston 2b 
Leonard, Wash. p 
Newhouser, Det. p 
Hughson, Boston p 
x Heath, Cleve. 
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Totals 29 
x Batted for Newhouser in sixth. 





Zivic Takes Revenge 
Outpointing LaMotta 


PITTSBURGH — Fritzie Zivic. 
151, jabbed and hooked his way 
to a 15-round decision over Jake 
LaMotta, New York middleweight, 
before 12,000 fans at Forbes Field. 


Unlike the fight last month 
when the crowd almost tore the 
place down as LaMotta was de- 
clared the winner on a split de- 
cision, the gathering 





screamed 


American League Ail-Stars 
Trim Nationals Again, 5-3 


Dutch Leonard Wins 
Game; DiMaggio 
Star Hitter 


Although euthit, 10-8, the Amer- 
ican League All-Stars triumphed 
in the llth annual All-Star game, 
5-3, before 31,938 fans who paid 
61,174 dollars at Shibe Park, Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Nationals drew first blood 
in the first frame, but the big 
blow of the game was a hor3: run 
by Bobby Doerr, second baseman 
of the Boston Red Sox, into the 
left field stands after Chet Laabs, 
St. Louis’ centerfielder, and Jake 
Early, Washington's catcher, had 
walked. 

Mort Cooper, St. Louis Cardinals’ 
righthander, lost his second con- 
secutive All-Star game. Dutch 
Leonard, Washington's’ veteran 
knuckleballer, with a season’s re- 
cord of five wins and eight de- 
feats, was the surprise starter for 
the American Leaguers and re- 
ceived credit for the victory. 

LEONARD STARTER 


Joe MeCarthy, the American 
Leaguer’s manager, had picked 
Leonard after a conference with 
the American squad in the dressing 
reom before the game. Dutch, who 
was well rested, got off to a shaky 
start in the first inning. Stan 
Hack and Billy Herman touched 
him for singles and Stan Musial 
seored Hack with a fly ball to 
center field. 

The Americans scored the decid- 
ing run in the third on successive 
doubles by Ken Keltner and Dick 
Wakefield. Vern Stephens, the 
next hitter, sacrificed Wakefield to 
third. Johnny Vandermeer then 
eame in, relieving Cooper, and 
fanned Rudy York on three pitch- 
es and Chet Laabs on four. 

CASE STEALS HOME 


McCarthy’s men added their final 
run in the fifth as the result of 
some flashy work by George Case, 
the Senator’s speedy outfielder. 
Case singled, then went to third 
on a hit and run single by Ste- 
phens. The count on Rudy York 
had reached three and two when 
Case broke for home and Stephens 
galloped for second. Walker Coop- 
er threw to Herman, whose return 
to the plate was wide, Case scoring. 

The Nationals scored in the sev- 
enth when Vince DiMaggio, the 
big gun in the losers’ attack, trip- 
led to left and scored as Dixie 
Walker flied to Wakefield. Di- 
Maggio, up for the third time, 
scored the Nationals third and fi- 
nal run when he blasted a curve 
over the left field wall. 

In the eighth Al Javery, big 
righthander of the Boston Braves, 
put on a strikeout exhibition get- 
ting Case and Keltner. Wakefield 
singled into right field, but Al 
tightened up to fan Vern Stephens, 
the leading hitter in the major 
leagues. 

NO YANKEES USED 


Lt. Col. Larry MacPhail was on 
hand to express the War Depart- 
ment’s appreciation to organized 
baseball for giving the net receipts 
to buy bats and balls for the ser- 
vicemen. 

Joe McCarthy had gambled on 
the short left field wall at Shibe 
Park, inserting five righthanded 
hitters in the starting lineup, with 
Bobby Doerr proving his point. 
Vince DiMaggio almost proved it 
the other way around, however. 
Joe didn’t use one Yankee during 
the entire game. The victory was 
the Americans’ eighth in 11 games. 





Byron Nelson Links 
Kentucky With 274 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Byron Nel- 
son, Toledo, Ohio golf pro, took 
first place in the Kentucky Open 
with 274, four. strokes better than 
Chick Harbert of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Nelson’s prize was a 1,000 


oy joy as Zivic was awarded the | dellar war bond. Harbert got a 
nod. 


|500 dollar bond. 





MAJOR LEAGUE STANDINGS 





the San Francisco Seals fer 25,600) Bos 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Ww. L. Pet. WwW. LL. Pet. 

New York 43 30 589 | St. Louis 48 24 667 
Detroit 38 34 528 | Brooklyn 47 34 580 
Washington 40 37 519 | Pittsburgh 38 35 521 
Chicago 35 36 .493 | Cincinnati 39 37 513 
St. Louis 35 “i | 48€ , Boston 32 40 444 
Cleveland 35 38 479 | Philadelphia 33 42 440 
ton 35 39 473 | Chicago 33 C43 434 
Philadelphia 34 44 426; New York 30 45 400 
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Allied Air Power 
Supports Troops 
In Sicily Invasion 


By S-Sgt. GEORGE M. HAKIM 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, July 16—The aerial might 
of the Northwest African Air Forc- 
es made itself felt over Sicily this 
past week as American and Bri- 
tish air power paved the way for 
Allied trogps pressing inland up 
the coast of the island. 

It was a week marked by slight 
enemy fighter activity which grew 
lighter as the week progressed. In 
the six-day period from July 10- 
15, 150 Axis planes were destroyed, 
while 65 Allied ships failed to re- 
turn to their bases. Following is 
a day by day box score of plane 
losses for the period. 





Allies Axis 

July 10 28 22 
July 11 9 45 
July 12 li 28 
July 13 1 42 
July 14 3 9 
July 15 7 4 
Total 65 150 


The week’s aerial onslaught was 
marked by a series of devastating 
raids on the important ferry and 
rail terminus ef Messina. This stra- 
tegic port, only two or three miles 
removed from the Italian main- 
land, is the focal point for all rail 
traffic to the rest of the island 
Any disruption of rail facilities at 
this point would seriously hamper 
the movement of troops and sup- 
plies to the south. 

On Monday a large force of 
Flying Fortresses pounded the citv 
and destroyed two vital railroad 
bridges. Another formation of 


area, scoring direct hits on a num- 


ber of buildings and causing heavy|da garrison were 


explosions throughout the target 
area. 
HOLD SEVEN AIRFIELDS 


On the night of July 
RCAF Wellingtons again , visited 


Messina and on the following day|niacing enemv losses at one cruiser. 
an armada of more than 200/and three 
USAAF Flying Fortresses, escorted |other destroyers probably sunk. 


by P-38 Lightnings. hit the port 
and rail communications. In the 
last week 2,000.000 pounds of bombs 
have rained down on the city. 


tons 


following day. 


week was the tremendous effective- 


ness of the A-36 bomber over/far northward into the Aleutians| < 
Sicily. They maintained a veritable |jate in the week when the Navy 

shuttle schedule over the island,|/announced that s| © 
bombing and strafing towns, roadSj;and Army medium bombers nad 
and railways They swept behind |blasted a Jap convoy attempting to 
lines shooting up motor |relieve the 
convoys and enemy troop concen-|Kiska. 
sunk, another left 
The Allies now hold seven Axis|more damaged. This was the first 
airfields in Sicily, the largest of|known effort by the Japs to at- 


enemy 


trations. 


which is Comiso in the southeast- |t 


ern part of the island. The other|Naval units twice bombarded the 
Kiska garrison, and it was smashed 


six are: Pachino, Biscari, Gela 


13-14 Japs were decisively defeated. with 


group of four Japanese destroyers 


: : was intercepted by U. S. warcraft 
Yesterday Allied bombers again | in approximately, the same _posi- 


carried their attack to the Italian /tion as the first Kula G clas 
mainiand and plastered the citY|Reports from Allied South Perttic 
of Naples. RAF and RCAF Welling-| peadquarters put Jap losses in this 
ms began the job during the jangagement at four and probably 
night of July 14-15 and USAAF |<ix° cruisers and destroyers. 
Flying Fortresses finished it the /report, which revealed American] 
One of the highlights of the |(G6res % be “slight,” was not offi 





is Child's Father 


LOS ANGELES—Another Char- 
lie Chaplin-type paternity suit has 
come up in the film capital. This 
one concerns screen actor Henry 
Fonda, whom 25-year-old Barbara 
Thompson claims is the daddy of 
her three weeks old daughter. 

Fonda, a Navy quartermaster 
third class, -returned from sea 
duty to put in a phone call from 
Seattle describing the suit as ri- 
diculous, 


Allied Forces 
Closer To Two 
Key Jap Bases 


WASHINGTON—The iron ring 
of Allied encirclement drew tigtiter 
this week around Munda, the Jap- 
anese air base on the northern tip 
of New Georgia Island, and Mubo, 
the key point in the Japanese de- 
fense of Salamaua, New Guinea. 


Aerial bombardment of both 
points was followed by penetration 
of jungle fighters who were clos- 
ing in for decisive action, it was 
announced in a communique from 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's head- 
quarters. 
Australian and American troops 
were moving closer to the two 
widely-separated points of the 
Southwest Pacific front, while the 
Navy twice repulsed Japanese at- 








defenders of Munda. 


emy air force, 


Prospects for relief of the Mun- 
remote. Last 
week's surface clash between Jap 
and American naval units in Kula 
Gulf was the first big Jap attemnt 
to offer relief from the sea. The 


the Navy Department 


destrovers 


MORE INTERCEPTED 
Later in the week a_ second 


Attention in the Pacific swung}. 
Navy 


hunery garrison at d 
merchantman was 
sinking, two 


One 


empt to run the Kiska blockade. 





and the seaplane base at Syracuse.'ful operations during the week. 


unworthy of Italy’s ancient tradi- 
tions of freedom and culture — 


America and Great Britain owe so 
much, 


tempts to relieve the hard-pressed|in the interests of Italy but for 
Nazi Germany, 
Allied air superiority mainatined| courageously, but they have been| 
a clear-cut advantage over the en-| betrayed and abandoned by the 
shooting down 15|Germans on the Russian front and 
fo z Beng and = ¢ the 50/on every battlefield in Africa from 
Forts bombed the city’s industriallover invone Casounters PS Sent) El Alamein to Cape Bon. 


world conquest have been blasted 
on all fronts. The skies over Italy 
are dominated by the vast air ar- 
madas of the United 
Great Britain. 
are threatened by the greatest ac- 
officially| cumulation of British and Allied 
r.|sea power ever concentrated in the 
sunk, two| Mediterranean. 


are pledged to destroy the power of 
Nazi Germany—power which has 
ruthlessly been used to inflict slav- 
ery, destruction and death on all 
those who refuse to recognize the} 
Germans as the master race 


vival lies in honorable capitulation 
to the overwhelming power of the 
The| military forces of the United Na- 


Fascist regime which serves the 


Catalinas| invading Italian soil and bringing 
the tragic devastation of war home 
to the Italian people. But, we are 
etermined to destroy the false) rector 
leaders and their doctrines which 
have brought Italy to her present 


position. ‘ 


the combined forces of the United 
Nations—every drop of blood that 
Farello, Gela Ponte Olivo, Licata,|/from the air during three success-| vou sacrifice—can serve only one 


Girl Claims fonda|Invasion Is Proceeding 
' Faster Than Expected 





WASHINGTON — The conquest 


rapidly than the Allies expected 
and the successful outcome is as- 
sured beyond a doubt, Acting Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son stated in a press conference 
this week, He warned, however, 
that hard fighting is in progress 
against Axis forces in the northern 
part of Siciiy. 

Patterson said that heavy re- 
sistance had been expected at all 
points, but did not materialize. He 
paid tribute to the Northwest Af- 
rican and Middle Eastern Air 
Forces, whose intensified bombard- 
ment of Sicily softened the ene- 
my. He said that the naval bom- 
bardment supporting the landing 
did heavy damage. 

"The first surprise was the lack 
of aerial resistance due to damazed 
enemy airports,” the Secretary 
stated. "Resistance from the coast- 
al defenses was remarkably weak, 
less than encountered from the 
French in North Africa. The casu- 
alties on the first few days were 





of Sicily has proceeded far more|were taken at the beaches, but 


ROOSEVELT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


light. Twelve thousand prisoners 


included. few Germans. Italian 
morale was lower than in North 
Africa. Civilians were generally 
friendly and observing the rules 
set by military authorities.” 


Decision to undertake the offen- 
Sive was reached at the Casa- 
blanca conference between Presi- 
dent ~Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, he said, at which 
time Lt. Gen. George 8S. Patton, 
Jr., was relieved of his command 
of the II Army Corps and assigned 
to the task of creating the United 
States 7th Army. : 

Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark. 5th 
Army Commander, organized a 
School stretching 50 miles along 
the African coast for training of 
troops in landing and in airborne 
and parachute operations, it was 
stated by the Acting Secretary. 

In the Sicilian battle now, the 
Axis forces number around 300.000. 
said Patterson, and of these about 
60.000 are Germans. 











traditions which the peoples of 


"Your soldiers have fought not 


thcs have fought 


"Today Germany’s hopes_ for 


States and 
Italy’s sea coasts 


he forces now opposed to you 


"The sole hope for Italy’s sur- 


ions. 
"If you continue to tolerate the 


vil power of the Nazis, you must 


uffer the consequences of your own 
hoice. We take no satisfaction in 


"Every moment that you resist 


executive has resigned. This time 
it is Lou Maxon flashy Detroit ad- 


brought in as public relations di- 


Nazi leaders a little more time to 
escape from the inevitable conse- 
quence of their own crimes. 

"All your interests and all your 
traditions have been betrayed by 
Nazi Germany and your own false 
and corrupt leaders; it is only by 
disavowing both that a reconstitu- 
ted Italy can hope to occupy a 
respected place in the family of 
European nations. . 

"The time has now come for you, 
the Italian people, to consult your 
own self respect and your own in- 
terests and your own desire for a 
restoration of national dignity, se- 
curity and peace. The time has 
come for you to decide whether 
Italians shall die for Mussolini and 
Hitler—or live for Italy and for 
civilization.” 


Back To Normal 


PITTSBURGH—It was revealed 
here today that soft-coal mining 
and steel production had approch- 
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Russians Launch 
Own Offensive 
“In Orel Sector 


Nazis Thrown Back 
As Soviets Take 
50 Localities 


LONDON—The Russian Army 
has launched a strong offensive 
in the Orel sector, wresting the 
initiative from the Nazi troops just, 
10 days after the Germans 
launched their vaunted summer 
ofiensive on the central front, 
Moscow announced Friday. Ad- 
vancing on a 40-mile front north 
and east of Orel the Red Army, 
it was reported, has smashed the 
enemy back, penetrating as much 
as 25 miles at one point. 

The offensive was launched from 
two directions, the Soviet com- 
munique reporved. From the zone 
north of Orel the drive was south- 
ward, and from the zone east of 
Orel it was westward, thus assum- 
ing a pincer movement. To the 
north the Red troops pierced a 
strongly fortified enemy defense 
zone, with a network of fortifica- 
tions which have been held and 
srengthened by the Germans 
since the winter before last. The 
force of the Russian attack crush- 
ed many resistance centers and 
keypoints. More than 50 localities 
were occupied in this sector, the 
communique stated. 

REPORTS OPTIMISTIC 
In the penetration to the east 
-of Orel, other strongly fortified de- 
fenses were pierced by the Rus- 
sians, and some 60 localities were 
taken. More than 2,000 German 
officers and men have been made 
prisoners as the Russians struck 
back, and the booty included 40 
tanks, 298 cannons, 187 mortars, 
99 machine guns and 26 different 
ammunition dumps. The destruc- 
tion of 109 tanks, 294 planes and 
47 guns was announced, and Ger- 
an dead were set at 12,000. 

All along the line of the Kursk 
salient the Russians reported fa- 
vorable fighting. This has been 
the tone of the Moscow reports 
throughout’ the past week, which 
saw the Germans throw at the 
Red Army the full might of their 
boasted Tiger” tanks, manufac- 

















ed the normal output for the first 
time in three weeks. However. the 
Federal Grand Jury continued 
with its inquiry in an attempt to 
uncover any violations of the Anti- 
Strike Law that may have occurred 
during the outlaw strike. 


Maxon Resigns 
WASHINGTON — Another OPA 


vertising executive who 


"The professors and lawyers and 


theorists just haven’t. done the job 
in the administration of price con- 








trol and rationing,” 
purpose: to give the Fascist and who apparently had other ideas. 


said Maxon 
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tured in mass production by the 
Germans and counted upon to 
bring certain victory, have proved 
a sorry day-dream of the Nazi 
Army leaders. The Russian artil- 


lery has smashed them réneatedly, 
and total destruction of 
claimed by the Russians since the 


tanks 


10-day German offensive was 


launched comes to more than 7,- 
00 


Indicating the hopes: that the 


Germans had for their summer of- 
fensive, there comes a report from 
W42S/German officer prisoners on fe 
1i- |order of the day which Hitler is- 
by OPA head Prentiss|sued at the beginning of it. 
Brown. At one time Maxon was 
mentioned as the nossible general 
manager of the OPA. 


"The offensive in the Orel, 


Kursk and Beleorod sectors should 


become a decisive blow, the climax 
of the war and the last battle be- 
fore German victory,” said Adolf 
Hitler. 

The Russian reply was 10 days 
of stonewall fighting in the Orel 
region and near Kursk. Only a 
slight wedee was driven bv the 
Nazis at Belgorod, and then again 
the Russian stonped them. T.ast 
reports were that the BRussiens 
were counter attacking 9nd erad- 
ually movine wnon the offensive in 
that region also. 


Anti Strike Law 


WASHINGTON—President Roo- 
sevelt revealed yesterday that un- 
der the new Anti-Strike Law. the 
government will return the coal 
mines to their owners soon after 
normal production of the mines 
has been restored. Meanwhile. it 
is known that John L. Lewis presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers 
Union, has no intentions of aban- 
doning the stipulation in the UMW 
strike that provides for the auto- 
matic termination of the agree- 
ment if the government discon- 
tinues control of the coal mines. 


Subscriptions Taken 


{if you want to send STARS 
AND STRIPES home you can 
take your subscription to any 
STARS AND STRIPES office 
listed in the masthead on Page 4 
or you can send 100 francs for @ 
year’s subscription to: 


Stars and Stripes 
Rue Georges Mercie 
Casablanca 
Address all inquiries concern- 
ing subscriptions to the above 
Gffice. 
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